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The Time Is Over-Ripe 


N NUMEROUS OCCASIONS, the com- 

ment has been made in one quarter or an- 
other that the time was ripe for a solution of 
the Palestine problem, and for a definitive peace 
settlement. It is now necessary to point out that 
we are fast reaching the point of over-ripeness. 
The elements of a solution are all at hand, and 
if extraneous elements prevent their speedy rati- 
fication by a peace settlement, there is every ra- 
son to fear a néw outbreak of fighting with un- 
foreseen consequences. Whether the Republican 
or Democratic party will have won the election 
on November 2, it should be a major concern of 
the American mission at the UN and of Ameri- 
can diplomacy through all other channels and 
means, to put an end to obstacles to a Palestine 
peace in line with established facts. For if, in de- 
ference to the British inability to move quickly 
enough, the present opportunity is lost, the en- 
suing situation may present grave new difficulties. 


It is axiomatic that no solution can stand up 
in Palestine unless it reflects accurately the re- 
lations of power in the area. No one will doubt 
that Israel has shown itself the dominant force 
over its Arab assailants, and no solution is pos- 
sible to which it cannot assent. The brute fact 
of the situation is that a solution of the Palestine 
problem does not today require, in the same de- 
gree, the assent of the Arabs. Hardly anyone will 
dispute, after three blitz campaigns which drove 
the Arab Legion out of Ramleh and Lydda, and 
broke the Egyptian army in the Negev, and 
cleared Galilee of the last guerrilla forces, that 
only the UN truce order enables Arabs to keep 
armies in Palestine, at all. But even if Israel, by 
its own strength, is capable of enforcing a 
solution in Palestine, it requires Arab assent for a 
peace settlement. After the drastic demonstra- 
tion of relative strength which Israel has recently 
given, there can be no better opportunity than 
the present for a peace settlement—if extraneous 
factors smooth the way for peace, instead of 
cluttering it up with obstacles. 


Ir 1s accepted now by everyone, whether 
openly or not, that Israel can no longer be ar- 
gued out of existence. The Bernadotte conclu- 
sions make the recognition of Israel the basic 
ground of their proposals. Great Britain, though 
unwilling to recognize Israel while peace is not 
yet concluded, has nevertheless accepted this as- 
sumption of the Bernadotte report. Even Paki- 


‘stan has made it clear indirectly that if it does 


not recognize Israel today, it is in deference to 


the Arab States, and its own recognition will fol- 
low automatically upon their decision to make 
this “sacrifice in the interests of world peace.” 
As for the Arab League, Abdullah of Transjor- 
dan long ago indicated willingness to discuss 
peace terms with the Jews—even though he 
blandly explains his opposition to the Mufti gov- 
ernment installed by his Arab League enemies 
in Gaza (but since expelled from there by Israel) 
on the hypocritical grounds that setting up an 
Arab Palestine government today would mean 
recognizing partition. 

If there are other Arab governments who are 
not ready today to recognize that Israel exists, 
it is not because they have any real doubts on this 
score. It is rather because they still hope, by their 
intransigeance and their UN voting power, with 
British assistance and through American com- 
plaisance, to confine Israel through the terms of 
the peace settlement to such conditions as will 
make its future existence insecure, and cripple 
its growth. Some of the paragraphs of the Ber- 
nadotte report, with enthusiastic British support, 
propose to place such shackles and handicaps up- 
on Israel. The most blatant are these: out of con- 
sideration for Arab fears of Jewish aggression, 
Israel ought to accept some agreed limits upon 
immigration; and the Negev, Israel’s major land 
reserve, should be given to the Arabs—prefer- 
ably to Abdullah, but perhaps also, in part, to 


Egypt. 


THE short battle in the Negev makes the Ber- 
nadotte proposals to hand this area over to the 
Arabs completely unrelated to the present facts 
of the situation. Even before the clash, Jews had 
as good a right to claim military occupation as 
did the Arabs. In the area of the Negev set aside 
for the Jews by the UN partition plan, the Jews 
are firmly entrenched in fortified settlements 
which the Arab armies were never able to over- 
run. The Arab encampments were confined 
chiefly to that strip of the Negev coastline which 
the Jews permitted the Egyptians to occupy 
without resistance, because the UN resolution of 
November 29th, 1947 assigned it to the Arabs. 


‘At the point of intersection between the pro- 


posed Jewish and Arab states, where the Negev 
and central zones of each state are connected, 
both Jews and Arabs had forces in position, and 
sent through supplies. This was obviously an un- 
stable situation, which could only have been 
maintained if the UN Mediator or Truce Com- 
mission had been strong enough to force both 
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sides to observe truce conditions granting each 
the use of essential roads. But the Egyptians de- 
fied these truce conditions with impunity for so 
long, that Israel saw itself faced with the prospect 
of being unable to supply its Negev settlements 
in the winter, because the UN Mediator had 
failed in his function. The result was the retalia- 
tory attack, which effectively removed Egyp- 
tian troops from the Negev corridor—and also 
broke the Egyptian power in the whole Negev, 
and in consequence, in the central zone of Pal- 
estine as well. 


It is impossible to understand the attempts 
which were made—and still may be made—to 
get Israel to retire to its original positions after 
the battle. The United States voted in favor of 
the clauses which called for “negotiation” on 
such a return to former positions. UN Mediator 
Bunche and Truce Observer Riley acted as UN 
officials in “ordering” Israel to give up its gains 
—but no one will be so naive as to suppose that 
they were opposing State Department wishes in 
this matter. Yet everyone knows that Israel can- 
not and will not assent to the restoration of the 
intolerable situation which its arms effectively 
remedied; and no one cares to discuss how it 
could be done against Israel’s will. Why anyone 
should even wish to propose such a thing—un- 
less as a meaningless gesture to appease (some, 
not all) Arabs—escapes comprehension. It is no- 
torious that Egypt was the main obstacle in the 
way of Abdullah’s wish to enter into peace ne- 
gotiations with the Jews. Egypt was the chief 
prop of the rival claimant for rule in Arab Pal- 
estine, the Mufti. The defeat of Egypt’s armies 
leaves Abdullah — who scrupulously refrained 
from entering the fray this time—in a far better 
position than ever before to make peace. And 
the chances are that now he could do so with 
far less resistance in the Arab League than ever 
before. 

The only conceivable explanation for the curi- 
ous hesitation of the State Department to 
seize upon this opportunity to push through a 
peace settlement in Palestine is—that today there 
is even less likelihood than ever before of a settle- 
ment in terms of the Bernadotte conclusions “‘in 
their entirety.” Israel could never have given up 
the Negev with its string of Jewish settlements 
ringing great stretches of undeveloped land, and 
with the potash extraction plant on the Dead 
Sea. But as long as Egyptian soldiers threatened 
the roads to the Negev (under the protection of 
an ill-enforced truce), Britain and the State De- 
partment could use this situation as a means of 
exercising pressure on Israel to make concessions 
here. Now such means of pressure are unavail- 
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able. There is now no reason whatever why Jews 
should discuss giving up the Negev, awarded to 
Israel by the UN partition plan. Least of all does 
any legitimate Arab interest, which might be 
considered in a peace settlement, warrant this. 
Neither Transjordan nor Egypt even dreams of 
using the Negev productively, by irrigating it 
and populating it. Nor could either use the port 
of Gaza to any great extent. Egypt has its own 
ports, and Israel will probably not place any 
greater obstacles in the way of Transjordan’s im- 
ports through Haifa—where most of them are 
routed—than Lebanon is doing in Beirut. 
The interests which would be gratified by the 
cession of the Negev to Abdullah or, (in a much 
more uncertain and possibly indirect manner) 
by its cession to Farouk, are British. Perhaps this 
is why the United States Department of State 
found some difficulty in adjusting its sights to the 
new perspectives established by the Negev battle. 


Wuart are the British interests in the Negev? 
Everybody knows that they are related to the 
treaty between the United Kingdom and Trans- 
jordan, and also the treaty still in force between 
the United Kingdom and Egypt. The latter 
treaty may be a broken reed, but Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs Mayhew found 
it useful, none the less, to refer to it in the House 
of Commons, in discussing Bernadotte’s sugges- 
tion that Egypt might get part of the Negev. 
But the treaty with Transjordan still gives Brit- 
ain secure facilities; and ceding the Negev to 
Abdullah would give the English convenient 
military and air bases, with a supply route 
through Gaza, and possibly Akaba. Obviously, 
American strategists are bound to approve of 
such arrangements. But the extent of British de- 
mands on the Negev, as delivered by the Berna- 
dotte proposals, ought to strike Americans as dis- 
tinctly greedy. Do British military needs really 
require lopping off over half of Israel, including 
its areas of fertile soil, its reported oil deposits, 
and its Jewish-built potash plants? This kind of 
demand may, at any rate, be written off as im- 
possible to attain—because the Jewish hold is 
firm in these areas; the sooner this is accepted 
the better, for if the situation drifts to war again, 
it is easy to predict where the fighting will most 
likely break out. The major Jewish communica- 
tions still threatened by Arab forces are those 
which unite Tel Aviv with Jerusalem, and it is 
Abdullah’s army which wields the threat. 


For weeks the papers have carried reports of a 
basis for peace other than that of the Bernadotte 
report. This would divide the Negev between 
Abdullah and Israel, leaving for development by 
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the Jews the fertile, undeveloped lands, the two 
areas with reported oil deposits, and the Dead Sea 
potash plant. If such plans are in the making, 
the Americans would do well to push them 
through now, when Abdullah’s position in the 
Arab League is so strong. 


THatT these rumors have some solid founda- 
tion seems indicated by the collateral evidence 
of a development that has caused some specula- 
tion. We refer to the rather abrupt appearance 
in the Soviet press of articles critical of Zion- 
ism. (See p. 30 ff. for the outstanding example, 
an article in Pravda by Ilya Ehrenburg.) One 
should beware of reading too much significance 
into what is, undoubtedly, the sign of a new 
phase of Soviet policy. There is not the slightest 
grounds for imagining a dramatic swing to the 
Arab side in Soviet policy, notwithstanding 
vague hints to this effect by Cyrus Sulzberger, 
Jr. in the New York Times. Soviet support of 
Zionist aims in recent years never did away with 
long-standing “ideological” differences with 
Zionism. While some Eastern European countries 
today permit Jewish emigration to Israel, the 
basic Communist opposition to emigration from 
their countries was never abandoned. Moreover, 
as soon as Israel became firmly established, it was 
to be expected that Communists would begin to 
choose more specifically the elements in the Jew- 
ish State whom they would view with approval, 
in contrast to others. If these matters are raised 
now, after a prolonged silence, one may plausibly 


Judah Leo 


THe DEATH of Dr. Judah L. Magnes, first 
Chancellor and first President of the Heb- 
rew University, closes a life lived almost continu- 
ously in public, but conducted rigidly in accord- 
ance with a strict code of private ethics. There 
can be no question what model for behavior 
Judah L. Magnes consistently held in mind dur- 
ing his long and stormy career. It was the image 
of the Hebraic prophet that he deliberately chose 
as his guide in life and politics. And if that made 
him a controversial figure in the Jewish commu- 
nity, it also made him a figure of a special dig- 
nity and force, that everyone, whether friendly 
or opposed to his views, had to acknowledge, 
and respect. 

Judah L. Magnes was not only a man who 
acted on conviction rather than prudential con- 
siderations; but in his action he was always the 
organizer. Wherever he was, social, political, 
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relate them to a Soviet belief that Israel is on 
the way to becoming well-established—as well 
as to a Soviet distaste for a solution in Palestine 
which would place Abdullah in even a part of 
the Negev, with a Mediterranean port at Gaza. 

The alternative to a peace with Abdullah fav- 
ored by Soviet and leftist circles, the establish- 
ment of an independent Palestine Arab State, is 
not at present a possibility, because no Arab 
group which might want to set up such a state 
is today, or would in the near future be, able 
to control Arab Palestine. Those in control are 
the Arab States, and the only local pretender, the 
Mufti government, has said plainly that after the 
Jews are “driven out” of Palestine, it would be 
glad to merge Palestine in some other Arab State. 
If peace is to be had soon, it is only with Abdul- 
lah; and the Soviet Union will certainly under- 
stand it if Israel accepts this inevitability. 
Whether this comes to pass, depends on America; 
but if it does come to pass, one of the conse- 
quences for Israel may certainly be that the crit- 
ical attitude the Soviet press has begun to evince 
about some aspects of Zionism and some sections 
of the Israeli community will be voiced regu- 
larly. Israel cannot expect always to enjoy the 
special indulgence Soviet policy accords to colo- 
nials striving to liberate themselves from imperi- 
alists. It will ultimately be weighed in the same 
balance as all others by the Soviet Union and the 
Cominform. In a sense, this will be a recognition 
that Israel has reached its majority as an inde- 
pendent entity in international affairs. 


n Magnes 


cultural projects sprang up, movements arose, 
institutions flourished. Because of this great so- 
cial effectiveness, no less than his exemplary per- 
sonal qualities, Dr. Magnes became the head of 
an institution of central importance in the re- 
establishment of Israel in its own land. The Heb- 
rew University, which he headed for over 
twenty years, was an idea cherished by some of 
the earliest leaders of the Zionist movement, and 
its establishment in the very first days of the 
British occupation of Palestine was an event 
which in the eyes of Zionists rivalled the sym- 
bolic significance of the Balfour Declaration. As 
the great humanistic research center of Jews in 
Palestine, and as the capstone of Israel’s educa- 
tional institutions, the University has a func- 
tional importance of major national magnitude 
in Israel. At the head of this institution, and 
wielding the power of its prestige, stood a man 
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who not only voiced in his personal capacity 
views which most Zionists could not but regard 
as dangerously unreal, however abstractly noble; 
but also one whose personal force and organiz- 
ing drive, combined with the prestige of his of- 
ficial position, enabled him to act with consider- 
able effect through political channels and other 
organs of public affairs, in a sense often opposed 
to the policy adopted through democratic proc- 
esses by the Yishuv in Israel and the Zionist mass 
organization throughout the world. 

Obviously, the conflicts which arose from such 
a situation were bound to be bitter and violent. 
If Judah Magnes, nevertheless, was able to re- 
main as head of the Hebrew University from 
1924 until his death, never in the least compro- 
mising his insistence on freedom of action on lines 
dictated by his own conscience rather than on 
prudential scruples, personal or public, this must 
be ascribed not only to the great abilities he 
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brought to his eminent post. It was, also, because 
it was tacitly recognized, by friend and opponent 
alike, that there was, in this phenomenon of a 
public life modelled on prophecy, something es- 
sentially Hebraic, a concrete revival of an an- 
tique tradition. However the acts and influence 
of Dr. Magnes may have been resented on various 
occasions, at bottom the Zionist movement, a 
movement for the revival of a moribund national 
tradition, could not but recognize in the Magnes 
neo-propheticism an event essentially harmoni- 
ous with its own character, an element unfore- 
seen and sometimes inconvenient, but providen- 
tially appropriate to Zionism. 


We mourn the death of a man of greatness, 
hoping that the particular ethical quality which 
he contributed to contemporary Zionist discus- 
sion will have been firmly implanted by his ex- 
ample, and that he may find worthy disciples. 


The Battle for Israel 


by David Ben-Gurion 


AN appress delivered at the opening session of 
the Actions Committee of the World Zionist 
Organization on August 22 in Jerusalem. 


W* ARE NOW in the midst of a profound 
transformation not all of whose results can 
be foreseen, but one of which is already clear— 
a fundamental change in our status, in the polit- 
ical future of the country, the relationship of 
forces in the Near East, and the feeling of inde- 
pendence of the Jewish people. Should this 
transformation not be frustrated in the end, it 
will become a turning-point not only in the life 
of our generation but in Jewish history as a 
whole, a turning-point of the kind that occurs 
only once or twice in the life of a people. Its 
significance may even transcend the limits of 
Jewish history. It is already possible to state that 
the incredible developments which have occurred 
here during the past nine months constitute a 
significant event in world politics. And these de- 
velopments are still unfolding. A small people 
which faced political independence on the basis 
of a decision of the United Nations was assaulted 
militarily and politically by many and great 
forces, by the states of the Arab League, which 
were assisted and directed by a great world 
power—Great Britain. History records few par- 
allels of such an uneven clash of forces as the 
one between the Anglo-Arab combination and 
the Jews in Palestine. Nor are there many in- 


stances in history of a small nation attacked by 
much greater forces withstanding them with 
such heroism as we have done, let alone with 
success both politically and militarily. We have 
retained the upper hand on both fronts. 


Looking backward over the past nine months, 
great and bitter months, bloodstained, marked 
with suffering and crowned with the glory of 
heroism and with victory, every Jew has reason 
for such satisfaction as we have not had for cen- 
turies, perhaps not since the days of the Mac- 
cabees. Our enemies plotted to leave us a heritage 
of chaos and destruction, and we have succeeded 
in restoring order and establishing our indepen- 
dence. The vicious attack of the Anglo-Arab 
coalition has not undermined or weakened us. It 
attained the contrary result. It strengthened and 
unified us, it increased our powers and raised our 
prestige. Today we stand, a nation determining 
its own fate, instead of being a community de- 
pendent on the grace of others. We have ac- 
complished that which the United Nations could 
not accomplish. We are not ungrateful and we 
will not deny credit to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, which on November 29 de- 
cided upon the establishment of a Jewish State 
in Palestine. This decision has helped us much 
and may help us still further. But it is, never- 
theless, an incontrovertible fact that the United 
Nations lacked the will or the strength to im- 
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plement its decision, and it even failed in pre- 
venting the governments of Great Britain and 
the Arab states, which are members of the UN, 
from sabotaging the will of the United Nations. 
We received no assistance in our war against 
those who sought to undermine the decision, the 
prestige and the authority of the UN. 

We have maintained the Jewish State which 
was proclaimed on May 15 to this day despite 
the concentrated attacks of six Arab countries. 
It is a product of the will and the ability of the 
Jewish, people. We did not receive our indepen- 
dence as a gift at the hand of strangers. We nur- 
tured it and shaped it and acquired it with our 
own strength. Had we not succeeded in estab- 
lishing Israel’s defense army in the very midst of 
the storm of war, our state could not have come 
into being, or be a lasting creation. 

The State, as well as the army, did not arise 
out of a void. The Jewish State had existed in 
potentiality a long time before it came into be- 
ing in fact. It was established by the toil of three 
generations of Jewish pioneers. Every pioneering 
act from the founding of Mikveh Israel and 
Petakh Tikvah to this day contributed to the 
creation of the state. On May 14 we merely pro- 
claimed an existing fact. But the value of the 
proclamation should not be underestimated. 
Much understanding, courage, and foresight 
were required for the act of proclamation. The 
historic opportunity could easily have been lost, 
either through exaggerated caution and doubts 
characteristic of practical people without 
vision, or through a verbal maximalism that is 
detached from reality and makes great demands 
on others only. 


THE great act of sovereignty that was performed 
on May 14 would not have occurred had it not 
been preceded by the prolonged process of con- 
struction in city and village that made it pos- 
sible, had we not previously built the founda- 
tions, the framework, and the practical attri- 
butes of political sovereignty—land and labor, 
industry and agriculture, language and culture, 
schools and institutions of self-government, co- 
operatives and trade unions, self-defense and po- 
litical representation. But neither the UN deci- 
sion of November 20, nor the potential matur- 
ity for sovereignty inherent in the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine, nor the courage and under- 
standing underlying the proclamation of May 
14, would have prevailed and Israel would not 
have come into being, or, having been pro- 
claimed, would not have lasted to this day, were 
it not for our success in establishing almost over- 
night an army of defense which, despite faults 
and difficulties, proved itself capable of repuls- 
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ing the enemy, extending the rule of Israel, 
and breaking through a way to our eternal capi- 
tal. It is difficult to state what brought more 
cheer and greater enthusiasm to Jews every- 
where, whether it was the tidings of the Jewish 
State which has arisen after two thousand years 
of oppression, exile, and dependence, or the hero- 
ism of the army of Israel in the mountains of 
Galilee, in the Negev and in Jerusalem. 

We did not get something for nothing. The 
army of Israel had been preceded by a history of 
Jewish self-defense which is as old as the Yishuv 
and from which it inherited courage, loyalty, 
devotion, and to a good extent also its military 
efficiency. Were it not for this heritage of the 
Haganah, its pioneering values, its experience, 
and its devoted commanders, we would not be 
where we are today. 

But we would have lost had we been depen- 
dent solely on the heritage of Haganah. For this 
time we were confronted by regular armies well 
equipped with heavy weapons, tanks and fight- 
ing planes and led by professional commanders, 
whereas Haganah only had experience in self- 
defense against guerrilla bands, it was organized 
for local defense and possessed only light equip- 
ment. More than this could not be acquired 
under foreign rule. 

When the war began on November 30, im- 
mediately after the historic decision of the Uni- 
ted Nations, we had about 2,500 persons in Pal- 
makh, who were trained 8 to 10 days a month, 
and about 5,000 persons in the field forces who 
were trained a day and a half a month. In ad- 
dition there were thousands of members of the 
Haganah, equipped with rifles and sten guns. 
Heavier equipment we had none, neither can- 
nons, nor tanks, nor planes. Nor did we have 
training on the battalion and regimental level. 


ON May 14 we proclaimed the Jewish State. 
The very same day the regular armies of Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq invaded the country. The Trans- 
jordan Arab Legion had been introduced into 
the country still earlier by the mandatory 
power. Before the dawn of May 15 Tel Aviv 
was bombarded for the first time by British 
planes, painted with the Egyptian colors. Like 
the Philistines of old the mandatory government 
saw to it that on the day of its relinquishing of 
power the Jews of Israel should not have ap- 
propriate weapons for the defense of their ex- 
istence and independence. All the strength of 
the British police, army, navy, and air force had 
been mobilized to prevent the Jews from ac- 
quiring weapons of defense and to search out 
and confiscate such weapons as were brought 
in despite the blockade or were manufactured 
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by local industry. A special law against military 
training was in fact directed only against the 
Jewish community in Palestine, because the 
mandatory government was itself training and 
equipping the Arab forces in the neighboring 
countries. 

When the Zionist Actions Committee last met 
here in April we were in the midst of the first 
great battle to open the road to besieged Jeru- 
salem. We called it “Operation Nakhshon.” This 
campaign served as-a turning-point in the war 
for it marked our transition from defense to 
offensive. Instead of merely reacting to Arab 
attacks we passed over to a campaign planned 
by us. This was the first military action for 
which we mobilized as many as 1,500 men. 

It is still too early to tell you how these men 
were mobilized and with what we equipped 
them. A foreign military observer who had 
been sent by the UN, at that time summarized 
our situation in the following words: “The Arabs 
have armor and artillery, and the Jews cannot 
reply effectively; the English will not permit 
them to bring heavy equipment through Haifa 
even after May 15. The Arab Legion constitutes 
a serious danger. British policy is calculated to 
help in the destruction of the Jewish commun- 
ity. The situation of the Jews is more grave than 
that of my country in 1940.” (The military 
observer was a Norwegian.) 


When the British relinquished the mandate on 
May 15 the situation became still more serious. 
At four o’clock in the afternoon of May 14, I 
had the honor to read the proclamation of in- 
dependence in the Tel Aviv museum. Through- 
out the country, and I think wherever Jews 
lived, there spread a wave of exaltation such as 
we had not seen in hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of years. But for the man whom fate had 
chosen to read the proclamation in your name, 
and for the small group of people who worked 
in our military headquarters, May 14 was a day 
of apprehension the like of which we had not 
known since the outbreak of the war. Immedi- 
ately after the ceremony of the proclamation, 
we met in the building of the High Command 
to take counsel. From all parts of the country 
gloomy news reached us, news about armored 
columns of the Arab Legion converging on Jew- 
ish settlements, news of great concentrations of 
Syrian, Iraqi, and Egyptian forces. Discouraging 
news came from the Negev. We expected that 
Tel Aviv would be bombed, and we did not 
have a single fighter plane ready for action. 

We suffered painful setbacks and losses. The 
defenders of the Etzion block were overcome 
after months of incomparable, courageous re- 
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sistance. Some of them were killed; others were 
taken prisoners. The walled part of the city of 
Jerusalem fell after a defense so heroic that it 
will be remembered forever. There were other 
setbacks here and there. We had to face an ene- 
my generously equipped with light and heavy 
arms, the best weapons obtained from the man- 
datory government before and during the war. 
We confronted armies trained in the course of 
years by the best instructors in the British army. 
We faced forces which had almost unlimited 
reserves of manpower. When compared to the 
Arab peoples who had declared a war of ex- 
termination against us, our numbers were in the 
ratio of one to forty. The invading armies were 
backed by countries of long-standing indepen- 
dence, with powerful allies and much influence 
in the councils of nations. The small and new 
Jewish army which had to stop these invading 
forces was only day-old. It had been organized 
in the midst of war and was sent into battle be- 
fore it could be trained. The government which 
backed it had just been organized after five and 
a half months of strife in the country. And al- 
though Israel immediately gained the recogni- 
tion of the two greatest powers on earth, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, it met, and 
still meets, a cold attitude on the part of most 
of the western powers and direct hostility from 
England and its satellites, in addition to open 
warfare from the countries of the Arab League. 


I po Not intend to relate the story of the bat- 
tles and the victories of the army of Israel from 
the proclamation of the state till the second 
truce. These heroic chapters are now history, 
and are generally known to everyone. Those 
factors which prepared the ground for the vic- 
tories of our army still cannot be told, not even 
before this restricted and authoritative group. 

But even if I were permitted to tell these 
things, I would not. For the more we think of 
the recent past, the more apt we are to become 
blinded by our successes and to ignore the grave 
danger—the incomparably great danger—which 
faces us in the near future. Our hearts overflow 
as a result of the two great events, the estab- 
lishment of Israel and the victories of the Israeli 
army, and we might forget that we are still a 
long way from that on which everything de- 
pends—victory. The war has not ended yet and 
there is no permanent value to former accomp- 
lishments and victories, since their fate may be 
determined in the final battle which will be de- 
cisive. Victory is still not in our hands, it is not 
a certainty, and we must not delude ourselves 
with easy hopes that we are bound to triumph 
in the future just as we triumphed in the 
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past. There could be no greater and more dan- 
gerous delusion. Our victories in the past did 
not come automatically, without constant effort 
—the maximum effort, in mobilizing the man- 
power, training it in time, equipping it to the 
best extent possible, and generally maintaining 
unceasing vigilance. Only by such means can 
we prepare for the final victory. Let us not 
underestimate the enemy. He has learned from 
the mistakes and the defeats of the past, and 
he is also preparing and regrouping his forces. 
The Jewish forces that were adequate a month 
ago will not be adequate a month from now, 
and the equipment that sufficed then would not 
be enough in coming campaigns. 

Let us not congratulate ourselves too much 
on the government and take it for granted that 
its foundations are unshakable. The State has 
been created but not yet stabilized, not only be- 
cause it has not been recognized by everyone, 
because its borders are still undefined, and be- 
cause it has not been accepted as a member of 
the United Nations, but also because its peace 
has not yet been assured. The enemy armies are 
still in Palestine, and in some places are within 
the borders of Israel. Haste in solving the new 
problems growing out of the rise of Israel and 
the scattering of our forces may undermine our 
ability to defend the State. If instead of con- 
centrating and galvanizing all the ferces of the 
movement and the Jewish people here and 
abroad for the increase of our military strength 
—which at present is almost the sole support of 
the State and our security—if instead of that, 
we will scatter our strength, on the premature 
assumption that the State is secure, then we will 
bear the blame for our defeat. It is still too early 
to relax. We have not attained our goal yet. 


WE are in the midst of the second truce. The 
two truces—the first limited in point of time, 
the second without a definite terin—have not 
caused us any harm so far, though we were not 
anxious to have them. But we must not forget 
that a truce is not the same as peace. A truce 
implies international control. A truce implies 
foreign supervision of our young State and cor- 
responding control of that which is dearest to 
us—Jewish immigration. This control extends 
abroad. Not only is it possible to prevent im- 
migrants from entering the country, it is also 
possible to prevent their departure from the 
lands of the dispersion. Such a state of affairs 
cannot continue forever. Truce does not neces- 
sarily lead to peace, as we learned in both in- 
stances. Our appeal for direct negotiations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries was re- 
jected. The war may end without a peace agree- 
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ment between us and the Arabs. The Arab 
countries may refuse to sit at the conference 
table with us for a long time. We can tolerate 
such a situation for many years, though we will 
do everything in cur power to establish a true 
covenant between Israel and the Arabs, and we 
are certain that they need it as much as we do. 
But we cannot tolerate indefinitely the presence 
of invading armies in our land. We cannot tol- 
erate for long international supervision of our 
sovereign state, and control and restriction of 
Jewish immigration by strangers under the ex- 
cuse of the truce. The present truce is pregnant 
with danger and we must be prepared for the 
renewal of the war and, should it break out 
again, for its transformation into a final struggle 
that should end with our victory. 

This is the central task before us today, just 
as it was the central task that faced the Zionist 
movement and the Jewish people eight and six- 
teen months ago. It takes precedence over all 
else. Whether we like it or not we must put all 
our interests, energy, faith, and power at the 
disposal of this task. 

War is a cruel and jealous Moloch which 
knows no mercy and allows no other gods to 
take precedence over it. No man hates war more 
than I do now, having been entrusted by the 
movement with matters of security for the past 
two years. There is nothing more terrible, more 
depraved and cruel, more inhuman and unjust 
than war. It is impossible to describe adequately 
the degeneration involved when nations engage 
in a physical contest of strength. It is a misfor- 
tune for the victor, too. But we did not want 
this war. It was forced upon us, and the truce 
does not do away with it; it merely makes the 
situation more acute. We must make a contin- 
uous effort to bring it to a close. There exists 
no greater danger for the Jewish people, for 
Israel and for our national hope at this time than 
physical, moral, and spiritual disarmament, than 
illusions of peace, illusions of easy victories, or 
simply the illusions of victory. Attempts to keep 
the movement busy with other matters at the 
expense of preparations for the final and de- 
cisive battle are attempts against our very 
existence. 

At the last session of the Zionist Actions Com- 
mittee which was held in Tel Aviv in the be- 
ginning of Nisan, Dr. Salo Hirsch, one of our 
dear friends, rose after me and said that instead 
of hearing the report of a statesman, he had heard 
a review of a military commander. I fear that 
this accusation could be levelled against me with 
still greater justice this time. But it would be 
a mistake to assume that a commander or a sol- 
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dier spoke before you. Here spoke a Zionist; for 
a Zionist whose one dream is the gathering of 
the dispersion and the rebuilding of the wastes 
of the land, one who knows only one thirst, the 
thirst after immigration, settlement, building a 
life of peace and freedom, such a Zionist can at 
this time see the needs of the war and of secur- 
ity as paramount. For only after the final de- 
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cisive victory will we truly be able to proceed 
with the building of our State, solving its prob- 
lems, reorganizing our lives and reexamining the 
needs of the movement, only then will it be pos- 
sible to carry out the return to Zion on a large 
scale and build the country with great strength. 
Only then will we be able to say: We are free; 
we have fought and we have triumphed. 


The Negev 


by Marie Syrkin 


VER two thirds of the area allotted to the 

state of Israel by the Partition Resolution of 
November 29th, 1947, is to be found in the 
Negev (Southland). All hopes for large-scale 
Jewish immigration base themselves in great 
measure on the Negev; consequently, any pro- 
posal to lop off so considerable a proportion of 
Israel’s territory strikes at the viability of the 
Jewish State. The Bernadotte Plan continues 
the process of truncation which began in 1923 
when Transjordan (2/3 of the area encompassed 
by the Balfour Declaration) was cut off from 
Palestine. Merely a consideration of the territo- 
rial sacrifice involved indicates the significance 
of the Negev to the small Jewish State. 

The Bernadotte Plan stipulates that “the area 
known as the Negev south of a line running 
from the Sea near Majdal, east-south-east to 
Faluja” (both of which places would be in Arab 
territory) should be defined as Arab territory. 
This proposal not merely amputates 3812 square 
miles of the Negev, usually considered identical 
with the administrative boundaries of the Beer- 
sheba sub-district, but also 150 square miles of 
southern Judaea. The total reduction, allowing 
for the addition of 464 square miles in Western 
Galilee, shrinks the area of the Jewish State from 
5678 to 2180 square miles. 


AMONG arguments advanced for this crip- 
pling revision of the Partition Resolution is that, 
in any case, the Negev is uninhabitable desert 
land, and that its borders are indefensible from 
the military point of view. Both contentions 
have been disproven by recent events. The ex- 
perience of the agricultural settlements establish- 
ed in the Negev has brilliantly indicated the po- 
tential fertility of this waste area as well as the 
ability of the settlers to defend themselves against 
tremendous odds. 

The Negev is a triangular undulating plain of 
approximately 12,214,500 dunams or 12,232 
square kilometres. It comprised 45% of the total 


area of Mandated Palestine though it contained 
only 4% of its population. The northern border 
of the Negev is roughly a line drawn from the 
Gaza river on the Mediterranean coast, passing 
south of the Hebron hills and the Dead Sea. On 
the west, it is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea; 
the border there runs along the frontier of Egyp- 
tian Sinai to the Red Sea at Aqaba; the eastern 
boundary runs from the Dead Sea along the 
Transjordan frontier down to Aqaba. 


The region, which is now largely desert and 
semi-desert, is divided, according to altitude, 
configuration and types of soil, into five zones: 
The coastal plain, the Negev Plateau, the Negev 
hills, the desert and the Araba (desert) which 
stretches from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 


The population of the Negev has been various- 
ly estimated between 60,000 and 70,000. Of 
these less than 16,000 are town dwellers concen- 
trated in Beersheba, Khan Yunis and Rafiah. 
The rest are Nomadic Beduin tribes who roam 
through the Negev Hills and the Araba, pastur- 
ing their flocks and pitching their tents where- 
ever water and a little vegetation can be found. 
Some 1500 of these Nomads live in the northern 
coastal area where occasional agriculture is 
possible. 


Despite the present desolate state of the Negev, 
the ruins of cities and of numerous dams, cist- 
erns, terraces and works for the conservation of 
soil and water, indicate that a highly developed 
civilization once flourished in this region. Biblical 
references to Jewish settlement in the Negev go 
back as far as the Patriarchs. Abraham and his 
kinsmen pastured his flocks there. Joshua con- 
quered the Negev after his defeat of the Amale- 
kites; and during the era of the Judges a Judaeo- 
Edomite war broke out, propably for the copper 
mines in the Araba valley, “a land whose stones 
are iron and from whose hillsides you shall quarry 
copper.” (Deuteronomy, VIII, 9) As late as the 
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sixth century of the Christian era Jews inhabited 
“Fylat,” the ancient Hebrew name for Akaba. 

The peak of the Negev prosperity was reached 
in the Byzantine period under the Emperor Just- 
inian. Archeological discoveries have unearthed 
the remains of six Byzantine cities each of which 
propably had a population of 10,000 to 20,000. 
The excavations indicate that water was always 
scarce in the Negev. The elaborate terracing 
and the large reserviors show how skilfully the 
former inhabitants of the Negev protected their 
soil from erosion and conserved their water- 
supply. 

The Moslem conquest destroyed this civiliza- 
tion. According to one writer (Emanuel 
Labes, “Palestine and Middle East,” June 1944): 
“Its cultivators were decimated or dispersed. Its 
cities laid waste; its irrigation systems destroyed; 
its fields neglected, and soon the moving sands 
buried the once busy towns and villages.” 

The startling decline of the Negev has some- 
times been explained by climatic changes effected 
by cycles of rain and dry periods. Students of 
the subject however, among them Sir Flinders 
Petrie, agree that the climate has not altered sub- 
stantially during the last 2000 years. 


Major Jarvis, for years Governor of Sinai, 
who made exhaustive investigations of Sinai and 
the Negev, ascribed the decay to political rather 
than climatic causes, (“Royal Central Asian 
Journal,” April 1938): 


“The most probable reason, I think for the 
decline of this Roman civilization and cultiva- 
tion is the fall of the Roman Empire and the 
Arab invasion. When Rome went, public secur- 
ity went. There were no police and no central 
authority, and these towns out in the desert 
were cut off from civilization. They were sub- 
jected to Bedouin raids. There was no initiative, 
no urge to work, and general stagnation set in, 
as is always the case when the Bedouin nomad 
gets the upper hand. They probably hung on 
for one to three hundred years, and then I sup- 
pose gradually the people died out or left these 
towns and went to some more suitable spots. 
After this the Arabs’ camels broke through the 
fencing and started to eat the trees and the whole 
area went very rapidly back to desert.” 


IN view of its waste and practically uninhab- 
ited state for centuries, very little was known of 
the Negev till the establishment of three agri- 
cultural settlements by the Jewish Agency in 
1940-1941 on land purchased by the Jewish 
National Fund. These three settlements, Gvulot, 
Beth Eshel and Revivim served as observation 
outposts for the study of the soil, climate, veget- 
ation and water resources of the barren southern 
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half of Palestine. Each settlement was designed 
to provide data on agricultural conditions in 
three different zones of the northern Negev. 

On the basis of the experience of these three 
pioneer outposts, eleven new settlements were 
established on October 6th, 1946, in the famous 
“Operation Negev.” By 1948 there ‘were 27 
settlements in the area popularly known as the 
Negev: Niram, Dorot, Rukhama, Gvar Am, Yad 
Mordecai, Saad, Beerot Yitzkhak, Kfar Darom, 
Mishmar Ha-Negev, Shoval, Khatzerim, Beeri, 
Tekuma, Bror Khayal, Nirim, Mivtakhim, 
Gvuloth, Urim, Zeelim, Ramat Ha-Negev, Khal- 
utza, Sdei Akiva, Revivim, Beth Eshel, Nevatim, 
Meara. Two of these, Yad Mordecai and Kfar 
Darom, were occupied and destroyed by the 
Arabs. 

Strictly speaking, the Negev proper begins 
further south than the administrative boundary 
of the Beersheba sub-district. Actually, a line 
beginning at the mouth of Wadi Gaza, and pro- 
ceeding eastward along the Wadi and its tribut- 
ary Wadi Sharia, skirting the Hebron foothills 
and following Wadi Bedan down to the Dead 
Sea, would seem to be the true demarcation line 
separating the northern region from the Negev. 

Two factors determine the natural northern 
border of the Negev: the amount of rain-fall 
and the type of soil. The geographic Negev be- 
gins at the line where the annual rainfall is 10 
inches or less, and where the soil is of the type 
known as loess. North of this natural line of 
demarkation the soil is clay or loam, and the 
rainfall in excess of 10 inches annually. 

According to this definition, eight of the set- 
tlements mentioned above are not in the Negev 
proper: Nir Am, Doroth, Rukhama, Sdei Akiva, 
Saad, Beerot Yitzkhak, Gvar Am and Bror 
Khayal. However, they are part of the heroic 
push southward into the arid steppe-land, and 
as such their experience is instructive. 

The opinion that the Negev could be reclaim- 
ed was voiced as long ago as 1930 by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, who stated in his Report, “given 
the possibility of irrigation there is practically 
an inexhaustible supply of cultivable land in 
the Beersheba area. Without irrigation, the 
country cannot be developed. Up to the present 
time there has been no organised attempt to 
ascertain whether there is or is not an artesian 
supply of water.” 

The “terra incognita” of the Negev has been 
studied exhaustively since the founding of the 
original three Jewish settlements. A metereolog- 
ical observation station, under the supervision 
of the metereological department of the Hebrew 
University, was established at each outpost for 
the purpose of recording rainfall, temperature 
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and wind velocity. The nature of the soil was 
studied by the Department of Soil Chemistry 
of the Agricultural Research Station at Rekhov- 
oth. These scientific investigations, supplement- 
ed by the practical experience of the settlers, 
have provided a wealth of data on which further 
colonization plans have been based. 

Rainfall in the Negev is very scant, but during 
the rainy season the Negev is inundated by tor- 
rential floods from the Hebron Hills. Most of 
this water however, pours through the wadis and 
is lost in the sea. The scant rainfall is compen- 
sated by an exceptionally abundant precipitation 
of dew which is particularly heavy during the 
dry months of June and July. The climate is 
milder than typical desert weather. The nights 
are cool in summer and very cold in winter. In 
Revivim, the southernmost settlement, the tem- 
perature for February was 12.1 Centigrade and 
for June, 25.4 C. 

To establish the degree of fertility of the soil 
and its value from the agricultural point of view, 
samples of soil were taken from various sections 
of the Negev for analysis at the Rekhovoth Agri- 
cultural Research Station. About four million 
dunams, constituting the upper third of the 
Negev, have already been investigated. The find- 
ings show that the main soil type is loess, a wind- 
borne deposit which absorbs water slowly but 
holds it well. Loess soils are considered fertile 
and can be used successfully for intensive agri- 
culture, if adquate water is available. The 
chemical and physical analysis of the soils of the 
area studied indicate definitely that the greater 
part can be used for agriculture once the water 
resources of the country have been utilized. 

A common feature of the ambitious irrigation 
projects which have been proposed by foreign 
specialists (Lowdermilk, Savage, Hays) is that 
they provide for an irrigation canal linking the 
northern with the southern axis of the country. 
These schemes plan to utilize the river water 
resources of Huleh and Northern Palestine where, 
as J. Weitz put it, “land is scarce and water 
abundant to supply the arid Negev where land 
is plentiful and water scarce.” 

Since such plans involve a considerable amount 
of time, as well as a huge outlay of capital, more 
modest projects have been started which center 
round the actual area of settlement and will in 
time advance further north and south. The 
initial stages of the Negev’s development, how- 
ever, need not depend on the completion of a 
national irrigation scheme, provided water re- 
sources within the local area are used. 

Internal sources of water can be developed 
through the utilization of subterranean streams 
of flood water which could be retained and di- 
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verted for agricultural use by the construction 
of underground dams. Surface flood waters can 
be stored through the construction of dams 
across beds of wadis, and in reservoirs. Proven 
underground water reserves are available in Jew- 
ish owned lands at a distance of only 70 kilo- 
metres from the southernmost Negev settlement. 


THE brief history of the settlements indicates 
what progress has already been made toward tap- 
ping the unused waters of the Negev. An im- 
portant conclusion reached is that the water 
duty (the minimum quantity of water required 
for the adequate cultivation of various crops) is 
no higher, and possibly lower in the Negev than 
in the north because of the special absorptive 
properties of loess-soil. The immediate problem 
of the settlements was to secure a water supply 
not only for irrigation but even for drinking. 
In many areas potable water was unavailable, and 
where wells were bored, the water was scanty 
and frequently high saline. The projects under- 
taken by the pioneer settlements represented the 
first attempts at water conservation in the Negev 
since antiquity. Dams were constructed across 
the wadis so that the winter streams rushing 
wastefully to the sea could be saved. At Revivim 
may be seen huge reservoirs built for the storage 
of wadi flood water. It is estimated that millions 
of cubic metres of water can be harnessed by this 
method for agricultural use. Smaller dams and 
reservoirs adapted for local distribution have 
been erected in other settlements. 

However, a more ambitious irrigation scheme 
is now in the process of construction—a water 
pipe-line for the Negev. The full scope of this 
scheme involves the provision of water from the 
northermost to the southermost settlement in 
the Negev, and the eventual linking of this pro- 
ject to a national irrigation plan conceived on a 
grandiose scale. The project, however, is being 
implemented in successive stages making use of 
local underground water reserves. At present 
the pipe-line runs from Gvar-Am till a little 
south of Beersheba, with a branch serving the 
western settlements from Nir Am to Gvuloth. 


The construction of the pipe-line, under the 
supervision of the Mekoroth Water Company, 
was a task shared in by the settlers themselves. 
Skilled labor was provided by the Mekoroth 
technicians, but each settlement supplied its 
quota of workers to dig the trenches and join 
the pipes. A long work-day, from sunrise to 
sunset, often 14 hours in the broiling summer 
heat, was willingly accepted because of the 
urgent need for water, and the profound desire 
of the workers to start the reclamation of the 
waste. 
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One of the interesting features of the pipe- 
line is that specific parts of it have been desig- 
nated for Arab use. There are taps at designated 
intervals to which Bedouins come with their 
water-cans and take freely of the water gushing 
miraculously in the desert. 


Even with the provisional facilities available 
till now, the settlements have shown remarkable 
results. They are veritable oases amid the bleak 
expanse of the Negev. All except the newest 
settlements have planted orchards, vineyards, 
vegetable farms, and wheat fields. A large 
variety of fruit trees have been successfully 
grown, such as pomegranate, peach, almond, date, 
ash olives, even though in some cases only saline 
water was at first available. 


The older settlements follow the established 
kibbutz pattern with a community dining hall, 
a children’s home and small residential units. 
Cowsheds, chicken-coops and barns make provi- 
sion for animal husbandry. Most of the settle- 
ments have developed “specialities” in which 
they take pride. Nir-Am has an exceptionally 
fine dairy (40 high-grade cows and 30 young 
heifers) and a poultry farm of some 1,300 laying 
hens. Carrots thrive exceptionally in Nir-Am, 
though all vegetables grow well. 


Rukhama is proud of its afforestation. It has 
already planted 16,000 trees including 700 tama- 
risks. Asa side-line, the settlement has established 
a carpentry work-shop and a furniture factory. 


Shuval, whose 100 members include a group 
of survivors from the “Patria” and a group 
from Buchenwald, had as its first task the laying 
of a water pipe-ine from Nir Am to Mishmar 
Ha-Negev, though its own water for domestic 
use had first to be brought daily by truck from 
Rukhama. 


Urim, the smallest group in the south, consist- 
ing of only 30 people whose average age is 20, has 
managed to cultivate most of its 4000 dunams. 
The members have also planted a forest of 2000 
trees and 500 dunams for barley for the Jewish 
National Fund, as well as durra, wheat, and 
barley for themselves. This was accomplished 
despite the fact that, for the first month and a 
half after settlement, Urim was completely de- 
pendent on water brought by trucks. In addi- 
tion, the settlement has established a small brush 
factory which employs 10 people. 


One third of Urim’s tiny population had to 
be used for patrol and defence. Twice weekly 
they were obliged to send out reconaissance 
parties to stop marauding Arabs who drove their 
camels into the forest to graze on the young 
trees. 
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If one mentions that Revivim, besides its his- 
toric irrigation experiments, has made a reputa- 
tion for the beauty of its gladiolas, one gets a 
notion of the variety of activities already success- 
fully undertaken under the present arduous 
conditions. When a large scale irrigation scheme 
is eventually established, such as the Jordon Val- 
ley Authority, which will link the south to the 
water resources of the north, then the wonder 
of the Emek will be repeated in vaster compass 
in the Negev. Walter Lowdermilk, assistant 
chief of the United States Soil Convervation 
Service, has pointed out the similarity of the 
Negev’s problems to those successfully solved 
in the United States by imaginative irrigation 
projects. “The Negev in general,“ writes Low- 
dermilk, “tis not unlike some of our south-western 
deserts which have been turned into productive 
gardens by irrigation waters.” 


At the Weizmann Institute in Rekhovoth a 
standard variety of castor oil plant has been 
developed which grows even without irrigation 
and is particularly adapted for cultivation in 
the Negev. Apart from the general uses of castor 
oil products, the Weizmann Institute has dis- 
covered a process to produce important plastic 
sumstances from this plant. 


So Far the intensive study of the agricultural 
possibilities of the Negev has been limited to its 
northern third. The conclusions show that with 
proper methods of crop rotation and soil prepar- 
ation, crops can be obtained even on unirrigated 
land and that fruit orchards can be successfully 
grown in the Beersheba plateau and in the 
neighberhood of Gvuloth. With adequate irriga- 
tion the entire area can be transformed. 


In the course of time all of the Negev will be 
reclaimed. Though there are no immediate plans 
for the irrigation of the lower two-thirds of the 
Negev, its redemption is part of the vision for 
the future. In the meantime, the lower Negev 
is known to contain valuable raw material such 
as iron and copper, essential for the development 
of the State of Israel. The part of Akaba, Sol- 
omon’s ancient sea-port on the Red Sea, is another 
potential economic asset. Its waters teem with 
a great variety of fish. With modern methods 
of transportation and refrigeration this rich 
natural resource can be commercially exploited. 


All these factors were taken into account in 
the United Nations’ decision to include the 
Negev in the narrow confines of the Jewish 
State. It was obvious that this long dormant 
territory would remain unfructified and unin- 
habited unless redeemed from its desolation by 
the kind of hergic pioneering which transformed 
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the rest of Palestine. It was equally obvious that 
in the Negev lay Israel’s chief opportunity for 
settling large numbers of new immigrants. As 
far as the Bedouin tribes roaming throughout 
this waste were concerned, the development of 
the Negev and the bringing of water to the 
desert could only prove a boon. 


Despite these considerations, attacks on the 
Jewish settlements in the Negev precipitated by 
forces hostile to the establishment of a Jewish 
State, began immediately after the passage of 
the Partition Resolution of November 29th. 
Attempts were consistently made to isolate the 
Negev from northern Israel by cutting roads 
and tracks. Arabs laid land mines, and strove 
repeatedly to cut the water pipe. Settlements 
which dominated roads bore the chief brunt of 
the attacks. For the Jewish defenders, the main- 
tenance of communication with the north be- 
came a primary problem. With the limited 
amount of man-power and munitions available, 
the settlements had a three-fold task: to guard 
the water-line, to guard roads and transport and 
to fortify the settlements. 


A full-scale invasion started on May 14th, 
1948, when Egyptian forces advancing with 
heavy armor and under British leadership took 
Beersheba, on the croos road to Tel Aviv and 
Jerusalem. The Egyptians were stopped in their 
initial attempt to reach Tel Aviv despite their 
immense superiority in arms and men. However, 
during the first truce, and in contravention of 
it, they seized the Majdal-Faluja road in contin- 
uation of their effort to seal off the Negev and 
destroy the settlements individually. In the in- 
terval between the first and second truce, the 
Israeli capture of Hatta and Haratiya produced 
a gap in the Majdal-Faluja road and made pos- 
sible the provisioning of the Negev settlements. 
However, by a certified breach of the second 
truce, the Egyptian occupied a commanding 
height south of Haratiya in order to block the 
vital supply route to the Negev. 


This flagrant Egyptian violation of the truce 
was finally submitted to the Central Truce Sup- 
ervision Board which decided on September 11th, 
that Israel and Egyptian convoys were to be 
given free use of the road for six hours daily. 
Though the compromise was accepted by the 
Israeli Government despite its acknowledged 
right to the road, the Egyptian refusal to respect 
the U. N. decision created an intolerable situa- 
tion. The U.N. failure to enforce its own ruling 
made it essential for the Israeli Government to 
take measures to secure the passage of traffic to 
and from the Negev. Because of the continuous 
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Egyptian attacks by land and from the air, 
against Jewish settlements and positions, and the 
need to ensure the provisioning of the settle- 
ments with food and equipment for the winter, 
the Israel Government had to take action to en- 
sure freedom of communication. 


One gets a notion of the kind of savage attack 
to which the Negev settlements have been sub- 
jected from the situation of Negba (‘South- 
ward”) which, though not in the Negev, is called 
“the key to the Negev.” In the effort to choke 
off the Negev, Egyptians repeatedly shelled this 
blooming agricultural settlement, which is sit- 
uated on the supply line between north and south. 
Though surrounded on three sides by Egyptian 
forces located less than a mile distant, Negba has 
steadfastly withstood bombing, shelling and 
frontal attacks with tanks and infantry. Not 
a house remains in Negba. The communal houses 
are shattered and the flourishing farm-lands 
devastated, but Negba drove back the invaders. 
To-day, Negba lives underground in bunkers 
and ditches. There is an under-ground hospital 
and under-ground kitchen yet the spirit of the 
settlers is undaunted. They are aware of their 
historic role in the drive “southward” and of 
their function as the key to the Negev. 


The valor of Negba has been duplicated by 
every remote, struggling settlement in the south- 
ern waste. Unfortunately, the courageous will 
of the Jewish pioneers to wrest the desert from 
its long torpor has not prevented the Negev 
from becoming a pawn in the current political 
conflicts in the Middle East. The Bernadotte 
Plan’s truncation of the Negev from Israel is 
designed to perpetuate British hegemony in this 
region, and to act as a sop to Egypt’s appetite 
for aggrandizement. 

Neither Transjordon nor Egypt need the 
Negev. In their possession, it will remain the 
arid steppe which it has been since the Moslem 
conquest. Territorially it means nothing to the 
land-rich Arab states. To Israel, its loss repre- 
sents two thirds of the State. 


The record of the settlements shows that Israel ~ 


has the need, the will and the technical profi- 
ciency to reclaim the Negev. As part of the 
Jewish State, it will again be the scene of villages 
and farms, cities and factories. What was done 
with the sand-dunes of Tel Aviv, the marshes 
of the Emek, will be done with the desert of the 
Negev. Unless the generous imagination and 
creative power of Israel are thwarted by the 
stupid brutality of power politics, hundreds of 
thousands of new settlers will, in time, be able 
to live usefully in the Negev. Israel defends her 
borders to-day for the hope of this future. 
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A Trip To 
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Nazareth 


by Brakhah Habas 


OU CANNOT GO to Nazareth without 

making preparations in advance. It is neces- 
sary to get a special permit, to arrange for trans- 
portation, to make sure of the safest method of 
arriving there. 


There is no going to Nazareth without an 
inner preparation of some kind, as well. It is 
true that ten days have passed since the event, 
but the word-couple “Jewish Nazareth” is still 
so new and surprising that it is impossible to 
realize it properly unless you see it for yourself. 

We rose early and set out on our way. Again 
we saw the familiar valley of Jezreel—and again 
it semed like a new revelation. It was a mild 
and wonderful morning. The fields of the Emek, 
all covered with dew, and its settlements veiled 
in the mists of daybreak, were a splendid sight, 
incomparable in sweetness and serenity. No one, 
on seeing it, would have said that this was a 
country in a state of war, and that every youth 
and able-bodied man in it was at the front both 
night and day. 


Two sturdy military traffic policemen stand- 
ing at the barrier at the crossroads return us to 
reality. Fully armed and in full uniform, they 
remind us of how far from idyllic are the cares 
of our country today. The appearance of the 
brook on the hill at Ginegar told us a tale of 
the number of attacks on the site and the sacri- 
fices made in its defense, another of the bloody 
tales in whose trail we had travelled all the way 
from Haifa. 

That is why our encounter with Nazareth, so 
quiet and serene, was so astonishing to us, from 
the moment we reached the suburbs on the out- 
skirts of the city to the time we arrived at the 
noisy, bustling market-place. 

The first sight that greeted our eyes was the 
figure of a woman dressed in a long robe, with 
a tin of water on her head. A barefooted porter 
strode along with his head bowed under the bur- 
den of a sack. An old Arab with a red tarbush 
on his head was walking along in the middle of 
the road at a comfortable pace. A string of 
camels and a little boy driving them, a group of 
fellah women with babies in their arms, a little 
boy hawking the sweets in a copper plate on his 
head, a young fellah woman with a tray of to- 
matoes for sale on her head—no more and no 
less than the usual picture of an Arab city be- 
ginning its day. Even the crowds of men sitting 
idle on little straw-seats in front of the cafés 


introduced no new note in the traditional com- 
position. 

Near the governmental offices and the resi- 
dence of the governor of the city, a comrade 
from Maoz Khayim, stood a long line of several 
hundred men, most of them young, who met us 
with a greeting of “Shalom” in Hebrew and 
smiles of welcome. Most of them were tidy and 
clean-shaven, civilized in manner and friendly in 
speech. The numerous children who swarmed 
around us with small trays of Arab cigarettes 
for sale explained to us that one part of the refu- 
gees concentrated in Nazareth were waiting in 
line for permits to return to their village— 
Shafr Amr. The number of refugees in the city 
was several thousands,—some say as much as 15 
thousand,—or one half of the total population 
of Nazareth. Most of them have been unem- 
ployed for quite some time, ever since they left 
their fixed place of residence. The months during 
which Kawukji’s soldiers were settled in the city 
cut the normal residents of Nazareth off from 
their regular work and usual way of life, and. 
most of them today are living a life of idleness, 
awaiting the changes which may result from the 
turn of events. 

In the main street, with its cafés and restaur- 
ants, and in the market-place with its character- 
istic puddles that remind one of the alley-ways 
in old Jerusalem, the rhythm of commercial 
life is slow and lazy. There is a little tobacco 
and tobacco-leaf for sale on the street, a small 
basket of eggs, a handful of tomatoes—these were 
the wares of the various traders, men and women, 
adults and children. There was lamb for sale in 
a butcher-shop, a little groceries in another shop, 
a basket of Arab bread, or a case of not very 
desirable grapes. All these commodities were ex- 
tremely cheap as compared with the prices in 
our towns. Eggs at 20 or 15 mils a piece, a kilo 
of meat at 35 or 25 piasters; a kilo of rice at 
38 piasters, and so with other commodities.* But 
the miserable shops, looking like dark caves, are 
empty and deserted of customers, almost with- 
out exception. The wealthy of the town pre- 
pared food for themselves and are now eating 
their stores, while the poorer classes lack the 
money. The barber-shop and the shoe-maker’s 
too, are almost entirely empty and children with 
shoe-shine boxes sit empty-handed on their low 
chairs in the market-place; while those who call 
their wares of “sacheleb” (a hot drink), or of 


* A piaster is worth about 3 cents, and equals 10 mils. 
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hard rolls made with garlic, in their thin young 
voices fail to find a single customer. 


To THE early morning sound of church-bells 
we ascended the twisting little alleyways of 
Nazareth the fair. Men and women who at- 
tached themselves to us on our way, refusing to 
leave us, complained of their plight as refugees. 
Many of them had fled from Haifa months be- 
fore, others from Tiberias, Afuleh, and other vil- 
lages in the neighborhood. One of the most 
characteristic discoveries I made was the fact, 
which became apparent in each conversation we 
had with scores of men and women, that most 
of them had made a living all their lives from 
Jews and that their livelihood depended on the 
Jewish economy. We talked in Hebrew with 
Mohammedan women, both young and old, who 
had worked in Jewish households all their lives 
and had provided for their families plentifully. 
There were chauffeurs who had been employed 
by Jews, and workers in various enterprises, large 
and small, in Haifa and Tiberias and in other 
places. In us they seemed to see a way back to 
their forrher lives. 

In the courtyard of the large and beautiful 
Franciscan church we saw a very strange sight. 
Dozens of women and young girls were gathered 
about a well, standing in line for the chance to 
dip into it with a can tied to a cord—as in the 
most ancient times. Nazareth, the wealthy and 
well-established, had, apparently, neither the 
means nor the energy to build a decent water- 
supply system. On this church-building, as on 
many others, is a Hebrew placard stating in large 
printed letters “Do not enter!” There is another 
placard seen everywhere here: “Anyone attempt- 
ing to loot will be punished with the full legal 
penalties.” 

Several of the leaders of the Christian popula- 
tion here accompanied us on our survey and 
praised, in the most unequivocal terms, the con- 
duct of the Jewish soldiers and called them- 
selves blessed for having got rid of Kawukji. 
However, as we passed through alleyways packed 
with people who kad come out into the fresh air 
after a night of curfew, it seemed to us that, at 
times, suspicious and hostile glances were thrown 
at us from among the groups sitting on low 
chairs at the corners of the stret. 


The 


NAZARETH is accustomed to tourists. 


European is no uncommon sight here. More than 
a few of the inhabitants dress in European style. 
Nevertheless, our little group became the center 
of attention and the whole city seerned to be 
curious about us. A young fellah handed us a 
pass written in Hebrew and the whole street 
stood listening while we translated it. In this 
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military pass it was stated that its bearer, a resi- 
dent of one of the neighboring villages, was one 
of the employees of the Jewish National Fund 
and that he had permission to leave and to enter 
the city of Nazareth and that “the is to be treated 
with courtesy and to be helped wherever pos- 
sible.” 

One of our group was a non-Jew, a journalist 
from the United States. We presented him in 
Arabic to the group of young men standing at 
the threshold of one of the poorer shops: ‘This 
is a Christian gentleman from America and he is 
interested in knowing what your situation is 
here.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter if he’s Jewish or Christian,” 
one of them answered in fluent Hebrew, “They 
are just people. We are all right and everything 
is all right. All we want is to return to work, the 
way it was before.” 

While we were still gaping in astonishment at 
this Hebrew speech, the liaison-officer with us, 
a boy from Afuleh, answered: 

“Why is that so surprising? It isn’t as if we 
hadn’t invested so much time and energy in 
teaching them. We’ve put them into the best 
places of employment and have given them every 
possibility of living a decent life... .” 

Under the guidance of this exacting young 
man, who knows Nazareth like the palm of his 
own hand, we climbed up to the building of the 
Austrian church which is being used as a center 
for the refugees from the village of Kumi, near 
Ein-Kharod in the valley of Jezreel; they num- 
bered 161 persons. They were brought here from 
the village of Taiba, where they found refuge 
after their first stop, at Beisan. An Iraqi plane 
hit Taiba and wounded one of them. The old 
mukhtar of Kumi admitted that he was enjoying 
the pure air and the beautiful landscape, but that 
nevertheless he still wanted to return to his 
village. 


IN ouR encounter with the old Austrian monk 
from Burgenland, on the porch of the large and 
beautiful building which was built in 1898, we 
seemed to be making contact with an older world 
that is gone forever. When we asked how long 
he had been living there, he answered with a 
shrewd smile in his blue, child-like eyes: “Only 
forty years.” He told us that since the outbreak 
of the world war he and his colleagues had re- 
ceived no support whatever from their homeland. 
Their correspondence was also cut off and they 
became completely isolated. For some years they 
had managed to survive owing to the fact that 
the British had used their building as a hospital 
for themselves. After that they had’ made the 
place into a center for Polish soidiers. When 
Kawukji’s soldiers had concentrated there, they 
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had suffered considerably. The refugees who had 
been assigned to them by order of the munici- 
pality did not pay their lodging-fee and the situ- 
ation was becoming increasingly difficult. The 
refugees there were from Beisan, and from the 
villages of Ein-Dor, Mechusa and Belad-a-sheikh 
in the neighborhood of Haifa. 

When he replied to our questions concerning 
the attitude of the Christian population of Naza- 
reth to the recent changes there, he lowered his 
voice for fear his words might reach an unfriend- 
ly ear. He, too, corroborated the fact that the 
Christian population had been terrified of the 
Moslems and their army and leaders who had 
acted with great arrogance. 


WE WERE sorry to part from this fine and 
kindly old man. But our guide kept hastening 
us on. For, in his opinion, we had not yet seen 
the main thing. After a further inspection of 
our papers at a barrier on the crossroads, he led 
us up the hill that overlooks the fresh and smil- 
ing valley covered with vineyards, around which 
both large and small villages are set like jewels, 
among them the well-known village of Zipori 
and the village of Rana, which were conquered 
before the conquest of Nazareth, and others. At 
one end of the road on which we were filling our 
lungs with mountain-air were the remains of a 
ruined armored-car. 

“This is one of the armored-cars,” he said 
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“which were photographed for the newspapers. 
We put two of them out of commission and cap- 
tured six of them. This is where the battle was 
decided. It was from this side that our army 
took Nazareth.” 

As if to prove what this fact of conquest 
meant in reality, our guide took us to the house 
belonging to the former governor of the district. 
The large house is situated in the midst of a won- 
derful grove of beautiful trees. From its bal- 
cony all of Nazareth is laid before one, with its 
red roofs and bright buildings. We heard the 
sound of Hebrew singing and then we found our- 
selves surrounded by some fine-looking boys with 
little caps on their heads—this was an orthodox 
company and all the rules of orthodoxy were 
kept strictly. Some of the boys were illegal im- 
migrants from France, others from Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia and other places. They were very 
well mannered youngsters, who spoke excellent 
Hebrew. They were interested in hearing what 
the foreign journalist had managed to see and to 
learn of the country and what was going on 
in it. 

“T have seen the people,’ 
civilians and the soldiers.” 

“But don’t forget the spirit,” 
girls accompanying us. 

“If he saw the people,” one of the young sol- 
diers hastened to reply, “then he knows the spirit, 


> 


too. 


> he said, ‘“‘both the 


said one of the 


Social Scientist with a Conscience 


by Simon Herman 


ines DIED in February 1947, near Boston 

a social scientist whom men of sober judg- 
ment have described as “the most creative mind 
in all America” and “the most original mind of 
the century next to Freud.” It was widely rec- 
ognized that the passing of Kurt Lewin consti- 
tuted a loss of tragic dimensions to a developing 
social science. There was in America no other 
scientist in the field of experimental social psy- 
chology who was grappling on so significant a 
level with the crucial problems of human rela- 
tions. 

The more popular of Lewin’s essays have been 
collected by his wife from the great variety of 
journals and other publications in which they 
had appeared and have now been published under 
the title Resolving Social Conflicts.* The col- 
lection shows “applied psychology” at its best. 


*Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. Edited by Gertrude 
Weiss Lewin. Harper, pp. 230. $3.50. 


Lewin’s theoretical system is a fruitful source of 
derivations, and those acquainted with his ap- 
proach will readily discern how each essay is neat- 
ly related to that system. At the same time no 
special equipment in the intricacies of the social 
sciences is required from the lay reader for an 
understanding of the popularly-presented ma- 
terial. 


Lewin was a scientist with a sensitive social 
conscience, and each essay is the product of a 
mind eagerly searching to apply the tools and 
insights of his science to the urgent conflicts of 
the world around him. But while he believed 
deeply in the potentialities of the scientific in- 
struments, he was acutelv conscious of the lim- 
itations of existing theory and methods. He ac- 
cordingly became concerned with the integra- 
tion of psychology, sociology, and cultural 
anthropology into a more effective instrument 
for the study and resolution of group conflicts. 
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Writing a few weeks before his death of the nec- 
essity for developing “better concepts and higher 
levels of theory,” he remarks with a sense of ur- 
gency: “The theoretical development will have 
to proceed rather rapidly if social science is to 
reach that level of practical usefulness which 
society needs for winning the race against the 
destructive capacities set free by man’s use of 
the natural sciences.” 

At the time of his death Kurt Lewin was the 
Director of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics which he had established at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 1945. 
When he arrived in the United States from Ger- 
many in 1932, he already had a considerable 
reputation, particularly because of his studies 
in the field of motivation and child development. 
He served as visiting profesor at Stanford, Cor- 
nell, and Harvard, and from 1935 to 1945 was 
Professor of Psychology at the Child Welfare 
Research Station at the University of Iowa. 
During World War II he worked as consultant in 
the Office of Strategic Services (O. S. S.) in 
Washington. When in 1944 the Commission of 
Community Interrelations was established as a 
research division of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, Lewin became its chief consultant. 


THE essays in the present collection were writ- 
ten during the years 1932 to 1946, and reflect 
Lewin’s growing attention to the problems of 
group life. To those unacquainted with the his- 
tory of psychology it may seem strange that, 
until the advent of Lewin, the “group” was 
scarcely regarded as a legitimate object of scien- 
tific inquiry. Indeed the experimental study of 
group dynamics—the forces which produce or 
resist change in group life—is still in its begin- 
nings. But under the direction of Lewin, a 
series of pioneer investigations—notably those 
on the effects of experimentally created social 
climates, on group decision methods in the fields 
of industry and nutrition, and controlled var- 
iations in leadership training techniques—have 
clearly indicated the feasibility, as well as the 
significance, of the scientific study of such forces. 
More than other scientists Lewin understood 
how the attitudes of the individual are anchored 
in the group to which he belongs. But he went 
further, and in his studies of group life he sought 
to reach beyond the level of description. He saw 
as the crucial questions of social dynamics: 
“What forces are keeping up this type of group 
life, what type of change would be brought 
about by what type of action, what forces would 
resist what changes, under what conditions 
would a change be permanent and when will 
group living bend quickly back to previous de- 
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signs.” These are the questions which recur 
throughout the essays, in his examination of all 
manner of groups. One of the essays, ‘“Experi- 
ments in Social Space,” reports on an early experi- 
ment illustrating the differential effects of “\dem- 
ocratic,” “‘autocratic,” and “laissez-faire” atmos- 
pheres and leaders in a small face-to-face group, 
such as a boys’ club. In another penetrating 
study, “The Special Case of Germany,” he ex- 
plores the conditions necessary for an enduring 
change in the “cultural atmosphere” of a whole 
nation. 

There is clearly discernible in these and other 
essays Lewin’s passionate absorption with the 
problem of developing an efficient, or what he 
was wont to term a “tough,” democracy. In- 
deed Professor Gordon Allport, of Harvard, in 
an illuminating foreword aptly describes him 
as the “outstanding psychological exponent” of 
democracy. 

Kurt Lewin’s interest in the techniques of 
social change led him to the development of 
what he called “‘action research” —the merger of 
the fact-finding and action processes. As he 
saw it, it was not sufficient for the social scient- 
ist merely to gather the facts and record them 
in reports, which so often fail to result in 
action. Lewin began to investigate under what 
conditions social research leads to practical ap- 
plication, and he sought to produce those con- 
ditions in his own research. The last of the 
essays in the present volume, dated 1946, 
“Action Research and Minority Problems,” re- 
flects this new methodological preoccupation. 
It also contains evidence of Lewin’s growing 
realization of the dependence of planned social 
change upon properly trained personnel. In 
his evaluation of a workship (conducted 
by the Research Center for Group Dynamics) 
for community workers in the field of inter- 
group relations from various parts of Connecti- 
cut, he writes: “This and other similar experi- 
ences have convinced me that we should consider 
action, research and training as a triangle which 
should be kept together for the sake of any of its 
corners. It is seldom possible to improve the 
action pattern without training personnel.” 


SEVERAL of the essays are devoted specifically 
to Jewish questions. Lewin shows that the basis 
of Jewish group “belongingness” is interdepend- 
ence rather than similarity. Whatever the simil- 
arities or dissimilarities in the beliefs or manner 
of speech or dress, Jews everywhere share a com- 
mon destiny. The group to which he belongs is 
for the individual the social ground on which 
he stands. Uncertainty about the ground on 
which he stands leads to insecurity and unbal- 
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anced behavior. Lewin analyzes the plight of 
the “marginal” Jew, unable to reconcile himself 
to the minority group to which he belongs and 
at the same time not accepted by the majority 
group into which he desires to enter. The fru- 
stration engendered by this situation leads to ag- 
gression, sometimes turned against his own 
minority group (in the form of self-hatred) 
rather than against the majority group which 
is the more authentic source of his frustration. 
Lewin urges that an early build-up of a clear 
and positive feeling of belongingness to the Jew- 
ish group “is one of the few effective things that 
Jewish parents can do for the later happiness of 
their children.” 


Lewin saw clearly what Zionism meant for 
the morale of the Jewish group. Referring to 
the Zionists in Germany, he states, in a brilliant 
essay on “Time Perspective and Morale,” “they 
had a time perspective which included a psy- 
chological past of surviving adverse conditions 
for thousands of years and a meaningful and 
inspiring goal for the future. As a result of such 
a time perspective, this group showed a high 
morale—despite a present which was judged by 
them to be no less foreboding than by others... 

. the Zionists with a long-range and realistic 
time perspective showed initiative and organized 
planning.” 


In these years Lewin became increasingly 
anxious that the Jewish people should benefit 
from the research methods he was developing. 
He saw that many of the programs of Jewish 
organizations were proceeding “blindly”; being 
without proper criteria for evaluation, the lead- 
ers of such organizations were often in a “fog” 
as to whether their actions were leading them 
towards the goals they set themselves. And the 
burthen of his argument was that “the scientific 
instruments, if properly used, are sensitive 
enough to show us where we and our children 
stand, and where our actions lead. ... Action 
research lies within the scope of many organiza- 
tions. I like to think of our Jewish organiza- 
tions as being not among the last, but among the 
first, to use it for their own benefit and for the 
common welfare.” 


He had reacted with great sensitivity to the 
tragedy of European Jewry; he understood the 
nature of the Jewish problems, and the events 
of the years gave urgency to his conviction that 
in Zionism was to be found the instrument of 
Jewish redemption. He saw the Jewish problem 
in its setting of minority problems and in its 
still broader background of social problems. In 
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all these he was interested, but his focus was the 
problem of his people. He began planning—in 
the months before his death—a program of re- 
search which he hoped would help the Jewish 
people in its struggle for a creative survival. 
For social research, as Kurt Lewin saw it, was in 
this period nothing less than research for survival. 


In the course of discussions on this program, 
he would emphasize the interdependence of Jew- 
ish communities in all parts of the world. It was 
important not to treat the problem of any Jewish 
community as merely an isolated local phenom- 
enon; it could best be understood if it was ap- 
proached with a technique which utilized all 
that the experience gained by Jewish commun- 
ities in other countries could teach. He would 
stress the special pivotal position of Palestine, 
the importance of an action research approach 
to the tasks confronting the Jewish people in 
the building of the homeland (e.g. in facilitating 
the adjustment of new immigrants) and the 
need to utilize in full measure what its Jewish 
life could offer to Jewish communities in other 
parts of the world. 

Lewin began planning the establishment of 
an International Jewish Research Institute on 
Human Relations, which would apply this com- 
parative approach to the practical solution of 
the basic problems of Jewish group life in differ- 
ent countries. He saw in this Institute an oppor- 
tunitv to mobilize the skills of social scientists, 
non-Jewish as well as Jewish, in the struggle in 
which the Jewish people was engaged; and the 
first enthusiastic reactions to his proposal made 
it clear that he would be able to succeed in this 
objective to a degree surpassing, as he admitted, 
his own original expectations. (The interest he 
aroused persisted even after his death and a small 
group of friends have been endeavoring to bring 
to fruition the Institute he planned). He per- 
sonallv intended to visit Palestine in the summer 
of 1947 to initiate the research program of the 
proposed Institute. But it was not to be. 

On the progress of the social sciences, the 
impress Lewin left is deep and indelible. In the 
Jewish field it is a stimulating, suggestive chapter, 
but tragically incomplete. Here was a man of 
genius who was bringing to the service of his 
people not merely a profound insight into the 
general principles of human conduct, but a 
warm, indeed affectionate, understanding of the 
peculiarities of the Jewish group. The fact that 
there are so few students of Jewish problems in 
whom these qualities are blended deepens the 
sense of regret that a life, rich in achievement 
but still so full of promise, was cut short “‘in 


the middle day.” 
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HE FIRST ASSEMBLY of the World Council 

of Churches that met at Amsterdam from 
August 22 to September 4 is history, and the 
record of its pronouncements and achievements 
is now an open book for the curious and critical 
eyes of the world. We may as yet be too close 
to the drama and pageantry of this great confer- 
ence to essay anything like a final judgment upon 
its accomplishments, but it should not be pre- 
mature or hasty to venture a general appraisal 
on the basis of the official reports and resolutions 
that have gone forth from Amsterdam over the 
imprimatur of its delegates and leaders. 

Any reasonable estimate of what was said and 
done at Amsterdam must be made against the his- 
torical background of that separatism, division, 
and schism that have plagued the Christian 
Church ever since, even in its earliest beginnings, 
there arose, according to Acts 15, a disagreement 
between the followers of Peter and those of Paul. 
After the churches had risen to both ecclesias- 
tical and political preeminence in the days of 
Constantine the Great and had succeeded in 
building securely its doctrinal bulwarks, even 
then its solidarity and unity were more apparent 
than real. Heresy continued to disturb and dis- 
senters to annoy the Church, which was able to 
maintain its doctrinal and organizational integ- 
rity only by the power of “the two swords.” It 
should be remembered that the Church succeeded 
in developing her tremendous sway as a reli- 
gious-political power more by the use of the 
sword than by the preaching of the gospel. 

The two great schisms of church history oc- 
curred in the eleventh century, when the Eastern 
Churches broke with Rome, and in the sixteenth 
century, when the Reformation swept through 
Europe. Through the Catholic Counter-Refor- 
mation, in which the newly organized Society 
of Jesus played so highly effective a role, much 
of the territory lost by Rome under the initial 
revolt led by Martin Luther and John Calvin 
was regained. But Protestantism early developed 
its fundamental weakness by dividing and sub- 
dividing into contentious groups and earning for 
itself the sobriquet of “the fruitful mother of 


sects.” The atomization of Protestantism into 


more than three hundred churches, denomina- 
tions, and sects through the centuries has appro- 
priately been called by a prominent American 
churchman “the scandal of Christianity.” 

While the Protestant churches prayed and 
dimly hoped for “‘unity,” and while the famous 
words of Jesus, “that they may all be one,” were 
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The Churches at Amsterdam 


by Karl M. Chworowsky 


being piously mouthed, little was done to repair 
the breach that kept the communicants of one 
church from worshipping and working with 
those of another or to heal the hurt that gene- 
rations of bitter controversy over minutiae of 
doctrine and cultus had caused. It remained for 
the twentieth century to bring the ideal of ecu- 
menicity into focus and the dream of church 
unity down from the clouds of words and wishes 
into the arena of planning and purposive action. 
The foundations for the socalled “ecumenical 
movement,” i.e. the movement for church-unity, 
were laid by a series of conferences of church- 
men of Europe, America, and Asia among which 
these were the most important: The World Mis- 
sionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, whose 
last meeting in Utrecht was held just before the 
outbreak of World War II; the Life and Work 
Movement that held conferences in Stockholm 
in 1925 and in Oxford in 1937; the Faith and 
Order Movement, meeting in 1927 in Lausanne 
and in 1937 in Edinburgh. All of these confer- 
ences and others under the leadership of church- 
men wholly dedicated to the ideal of ‘One 
Church” helped create the atmosphere and lay 
the foundation for that historic meeting of the 
churches at Amsterdam which has been hailed 
as the greatest conference since the Reformation, 
if not in all church-history. 


Among Those Present—and Absent 


At AMSTERDAM there met in solemn conclave 
and in sessions of spirited debate and discussion 
representatives from 125 churches of the Pro- 
testant and Eastern Orthodox sections of Chris- 
tendom, coming from 44 countries. Delegates, 
alternates, consultants, and young people in at- 
tendance numbered about 1,500. All of these 
had come united by the formula of faith on 
which membership in the World Council of 
Churches is posted, viz. faith “in Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour.” The churches represented at 
Amsterdam ranged in policy and practice, in 
thought and doctrine from Eastern Orthodox 
to the non-sacramentarian Society of Friends 
(Quakers). Some were as ancient as the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church of India and the Copts 
of Egypt, or as young as the United Church of 
South India formed only a year ago. Leading 
both as to numbers and pre-eminence of leader- 
ship were such powerful Protestant groups as the 
Lutherans, the Episcopalians, the Methodists, and 
the Baptists. The churches represented are char- 
acterized by forms of ecclesiastical organization 
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varying from the system of the “episcopate” 
shared by Lutherans, Episcopalians and Method- 
ists to every form of “congregational” polity. 


Absent from Amsterdam were the Roman 
Catholic Church, the larger sections of the East- 
ern Orthodox Churches, i.e. those in Soviet Rus- 
sia, its satellite countries, and other sections of 
Eastern Europe, and the Near and Middle East. 
The American absentees included the Southern 
Baptists and other smaller groups, that only a 
week before Amsterdam had met to form an 
organization of “fundamentalist” churches in 
opposition to the alleged “modernism” of the 
World Council of Churches. Also absent were 
the powerful Lutheran Church known as the 
Missouri Synod and several smaller Lutheran 
groups, as well as the Christian Scientists and 
the Latter Day Saints (Mormons), not to men- 
tion those numerous splinter groups that clutter 
up the American denominational scene. And of 
course, neither the Unitarians nor their Christian 
associates in the International Association of Re- 
ligious Liberals were at Amsterdam: 1) because 
they were not invited, and 2) because Unitari- 
ans have always refused to be saddled with such 
theological baggage as the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the dogma of the Deity of Jesus. 


Many Words on Many Themes 


THE various reports of the Amsterdam con- 
ference are today available, and he that runs may 
read what these learned churchmen, clerical and 
lay, from those many lands and churches had to 
say concerning the vital issues that face the reli- 
gious world today. Among American church- 
men assuming roles of prominence and leadership 
at the conference were, to name only a few, such 
distinguished figures as Bishop Oxnam, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Samuel McCrea Cavert, and John R. 
Mott, and I believe that their imprint upon the 
proceedings is at least as apparent as that of such 
European churchmen as Archbishop Fisher, W. 
A. Visser’t Hooft, and the famous Swiss theologi- 
ans Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. 

The general theme of the conference was 
“*Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” Four phases 
of this theme were discussed by as many sections 
and “received” by the Assembly and “commen- 
ded to the churches for serious consideration and 
appropriate action,” viz. “The Universal Church 
and God’s Design”; “The Church’s Witness to 
God’s Design”; ‘The Church and the Disorder 
of Society”; and “The Church and International 
Disorder.” Space forbids more than a very ge- 
neral reference to these specialized reports, whose 
content, tenor, and argument are strongly remi- 
niscent of former utterances upon similar topics 
by individual churches and by inter-church 
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groups. It would be inaccurate and unfair to 
claim that nothing new was said at Amsterdam 
upon such significant themes as church-unity, 
war and peace, economic and political ideologies, 
national and international justice, racial and reli- 
gious prejudice, religious freedom efc., for every 
report shows clear evidence of the agony of spirit 
and consecration of mind and heart that had 
gone into its thoughts and phrases; there is quite 
obviously abroad in the churches that met at 
Amsterdam a new spirit of humility, of peni- 
tence, of awareness, of ministry, and of consec- 
ration, and if the noble words there set down on 
paper and the lofty ideas and ideals there ex- 
pressed are ever transmuted into programmatic 
action, the world will see nothing short of a 
moral and spiritual revolution. Here the pro- 
phetic genius of Christianity which it has in- 
herited from Judaism speaks clearly and boldly, 
and the earnest reader will gladly say ““Amen!” 


Appended to the reports of the four sections 
named are four additional reports dealing respec- 
tively with these “Concerns of Churches,” viz. 
“The Life and Work of Women in the Church,” 
“The Christian Approach to the Jews,” ‘The 
Significance of the Laity in the Church,” and 
“Christian Reconstruction and Inter-Church 
Aid.” All of these, except the second, show new 
insight and understanding of the problems in- 
volved, and the recommendations made are high- 
minded and extremely pragmatic. “The Christian 
Approach to the Jews” is not only, in my honest 
opinion, the weakest of the “Concerns of Chur- 
ches,” but also the weakest section of the sum- 
mary of Amsterdam; it is most regrettable that 
the almost uniform excellence of the Amsterdam 
report should be spoiled by this offhand, almost 
casual, completely traditional, and obviously so 
inadequate statement on the Christian position 
towards Jewry. 

After stating in an “Introduction” that ”no 
people in His one world have suffered more bit- 
terly from the disorder of man than the Jewish 
people” and that “we cannot forget that we meet 
in a land from which 110,000 Jews were taken 
to their murder; nor can we forget that we meet 
only five years after the extermination of six 
million Jews,” the report goes on to announce 
“The Church’s Commission to Preach the Gospel 
to all Men,” meaning, of course, that the church 
must include in its proselytizing activity “the 
Jews.” This is simply restating the old, tradi- 
tional missionary attitude of the Christian world, 
and the Jew will hardly appreciate the “sugar- 
coating” of this pill in the words “we must 
acknowledge in all humility that too often we 
have failed to manifest Christian love towards 
our Jewish neighbours, or even a resolute will for 
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common social justice... . The churches in the 
past have helped to foster an image of the Jews 
as the sole enemies of Christ, which has contrib- 
uted to anti-Semitism in the secular world.” 


Whatever value these words have as a recog- 
nition of Christian failure to treat the Jew like 
a fellow-human and to grant him full equality 
everywhere, in consonance with accepted prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy, is pretty well 
nullified by the vulgarly obvious intent of the 
whole document, which seeks to make amends to 
the Jewish people by a redoubled effort at “con- 
version.” In other words, the Christian Churches 
at Amsterdam, actuated solely by the high mo- 
tivation (sic!) of love, want to love their Jewish 
neighbor to death, i.e. they wish to demonstrate 
their love for Judaism by making apostates of 
Jews and thereby proving the ancient Christian 
contention that Judaism is an inferior religion. 
We must grant that their words are at least clear 
and unmistakable, as for instance, “By the history 
of Israel, God prepared the manger in which in 
the fullness of time He put the Redeemer of all 
mankind, Jesus Christ. The Church has received 
this spiritual heritage from Israel and is therefore 
obligated to render it back in the light of the 
Cross. We have, therefore, in humble conviction 
to proclaim to the Jews, ‘the Messiah for whom 
you wait has come.’ The promise has been ful- 
filled by the coming of Jesus Christ.” 

There follows what is meant to be a “blast” 
against anti-Semitism: “We call upon all the 
churches we represent to denounce anti-Semitism 
no matter what its origin, as absolutely irrecon- 
cilable with the profession and practice of the 
Christian faith. Anti-Semitism is sin against God 
and Man.” Well, there you have it: The Chur- 
ches discover that Anti-Semitism is a Sin, and 
they declare themselves to be “agin” it. Even 
our laconic Coolidge couldn’t have put it any 
better. The report goes on to assure the Jewish 
community that “only as we give convincing 
evidence to our Jewish neighbors that we seek for 
them the common rights and dignities which God 
wills for His children can we come to such a 
meeting with them as would make it possible ¢o 
share with them the best which God has given 
us in Christ” (italics mine), which would seem 
to mean that the only reason Christians should 
grant equal rights and privileges to their Jewish 
fellowman is that thereby the Christians makes it 
easier for himself to “missionize” the Jew. 

This section of the Amsterdam report says 
absolutely nothing new to the Jew; on the con- 
trary, all its emotional and pious language not- 
withstanding, it speaks in the same ecclesiastical 
patois and offers the same, not even subtle, insults 
to the Jew that Christian tradition has made a 
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commonplace. And the section on “The Emer- 
gence of Israel as a State” is even more disap- 
pointing; it lacks understanding, insight, sym- 
pathy, and courage, and its pussyfooting phrases 
are an affront to both intelligent Jew and intelli- 
gent Christian. I quote: ““We recognize that the 
establishment of the state ‘Israel’ adds a political 
dimension to the Christian approach to the Jews 
and threatens to complicate anti-Semitism with 
political fears and enmities. 

“On the political aspects of the Palestine prob- 
lem and the complex conflict of ‘rights’ involved, 
we do not undertake to express a judgment.” To 
which the proper comment might be, “‘S’teitch?” 

The report ends with “recommendations” such 
as these: “That the member Churches of the 
World Council seek to recover the universality 
of our Lord’s commission by including the Jew- 
ish people in their evangelistic work; (italics 
mine) 

“that in mission work among the Jews they 
scrupulously avoid all unworthy pressure or in- 
ducements; 

“that they give thought to the preparation of 
ministers well fitted to interpret the Gospel to 
Jewish people and to the provision of literature 
which will aid in such a ministry, e¢c.” 

Need I assure my Jewish readers that Unitari- 
ans do most decidedly not hold such opinions as 
regards their Jewish neighbors? We believe that 
far from being an allegedly “inferior” religion, 
Judaism still remains the mother-faith of two 
world-religions and is quite able to hold its own 
among seekers after Truth and the Good Life as 
a Revelation and a Way that need only the devo- 
tion of their adherents to make their moral and 
spiritual treasures a powerful influence for the 
“convention” of a non-Jewish world. 


What Did Amsterdam Achieve? 


ONE tremendous fact stands out as the unde- 
niable achievement at Amsterdam, and that is the 
actual establishment of the World Council of 
Churches. Chuch history knows of hardly an- 
other event in the annals of Christendom that 
can match this momentous accomplishment. I 
agree with these words of the Christian Century: 

“The World Council of Churches is a new 
emergent in Christian history. Not since the 
Protestant Reformation has an event of such 
importance to the Christian faith occurred... . 
Its deep significance lies in the fact that it marks 
a reversal of the direction in which the current 
of non-Roman Christianity has been flowing ever 
since the Reformation. . . . The World Coun- 
cil... offers itself as a meeting paint and an in- 
strument for cooperation. It emphatically dis- 
avows any pretension to be a ‘superchurch’ or 
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even to foster organic union among the separated 
bodies. Its function is more modest.” 

Those of us who are inclined to be somewhat 
cynical regarding the achievements at Amster- 
dam must not forget that, in view of the record 
of the many centuries of division and schism, the 
simple fact of the Amsterdam Conference and 
its resultant establishment of the World Council 
of Churches is an accomplishment of major pro- 
portions. Whether the dreams and hopes to 
which the pronouncements of the Council have 
given rise will be fulfilled, only history will tell; 
and whether this new phenomenon of Christian 
ecumenicity harbors weal or woe for the Jewish 
world also lies within a future whose outlines are 
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only dimly discernible. Lest my Jewish readers 
think my estimate of the Jewish section of the 
Amsterdam report too pessimistic, let me add this 
word of encouragement: as long as among the 
leaders of the “united church” there are men like 
Bishop Oxnam and Reinhold Niebuhr, the atti- 
tude of the Christian Church towards the Jew 
is likely to improve rather than to deteriorate; 
and as a final word I suggest to the leaders of 
Temple and Synagogue that they meet the new 
“evangelistic” (missionary) fervor of the chur- 
ches with a new educational program of their 
own, one that will prove to the non-Jewish world 
that within the household of Israel there is place 
for more than one Aimé Palliére. 


Brandeis University 


by Werner J. Cahnman 


HE IDEA of a great University in America 
to be sponsored and administered by Jews, 
which has now materialized with the opening of 
Brandeis University at Waltham near Boston, 
is by no means new. The pros and cons of such 
an institution of higher learning have been dis- 
cussed for more than three decades. As early as 
1917, G. Stanley Hall, former president of Clark 
University, published an article in The Menorah 
Journal in which he advocated “some kind of 
central institution for higher learning which 
shall represent the best things in Jewish culture” 
and would thus contribute to the emerging plu- 
ralistic pattern of America civilization. Five 
years later, Rabbi Louis I. Newman of Temple 
Israel in New York published in The Jewish 
Tribune a challenging article, “Is a Jewish Uni- 
versity in America Desirable?” which, in turn 
evoked Julius Hochfelder’s reply favoring a Uni- 
versity, not for Jews exclusively, but as a ““mon- 
ument for humanity, irrespective of creed” and 
comparable to “Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopalian institutions 
of a similar type.” Rabbi Newman’s suggestion 
was supported by A. P. Schoolman, the executive 
director of the Central Jewish Institution in 
New York, and by Waldo Frank. The latter 
concluded that the question was not so much 
whether a Jewish University was desirable but 
“whether American Jewry, whose eminence here- 
tofore has been rather in acquisition and posses- 
sion than in creation, holds today the social 
courage, the cultural independence, the spiritual 
energy needed to bring one about.” 
The founding of Brandeis University testifies 
to the existence of this kind of courage among 


Jewish leaders in this country; but also to the 
existence of powerful forces in our society which 
have made such courage a necessity. We refer, 
of course, to the sort of antisemitism which has 
restricted the admission of talented Jewish youth 
to leading colleges and graduate schools, partic- 
ularly in the East, and has likewise blocked many 
a Jewish instructor from attaining the academic 
prizes to which his scholarship would have enti- 
tled him. Nor should it go unnoticed that the 
famed colleges of New England have been the 
principle battleground in this prolonged fight. 
From 1922, when President A. Lawrence Lowell 
of Harvard University suggested that the grow- 
ing inadequacy of accommodation at Harvard 
might be overcome by limiting the enrollment 
of Jews, to 1945, when President Ernest M. Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth College asserted that he was 
not willing ‘“‘to see the proportion of Jews in the 
colleges so greatly increased as to arouse wide- 
spread prejudice in our own family,” the opposi- 
tion stiffened rather than lessened and did so 
at a statistically ascertainable rate. According 
to the decennial study conducted by the Voca- 
tional Service Bureau of B’nai B’rith, Jewish en- 
rollment in Law Schools dropped from 25.8 to 
11.1 percent while the proportion in medicine 
and dentistry decreased from 16.1 to 13.3 per- 
cent and from 28.5 to 19.7 percent respectively. 
A similar decline took place in the fields of arch- 
itecture, sociology, commerce, and fine arts. Max 
Nordau once said that antisemitism was the 
“vis a tergo,” the push from behind, which gave 
momentum to the early Zionist movement “‘even 
without the beautiful ideal” of the renascence of 
the Jewish people. The same can be said in re- 
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gard to the idea of a Jewish University in 
America. 


Tue hard reality of the world as it is has thus 
unsaddled the arguments of those who, in their 
wishful thoughts, hope to escape into a world 
as it ought to be. As one should have expected, 
the opposition to the founding of a Jewish uni- 
versity in America is as old as the idea itself. The 
Jewish Tribune, which published Rabbi New- 
man’s article, editorialized against it as “‘a counsel 
of despair” and a surrender of Americanism. 
The American Hebrew likewise decried the plan 
as “‘a lamentable lack of confidence in the justice 
and fair play of the American people.” Gentile 
educators, such as George S. Davis, former Pres- 
ident of Hunter College and the late Prof. 
George Foote Moore of Harvard University, 
joined in. Only two years ago, the same point 
of view was again defended by Prof. Louis Wirth 
of the Department of Sociology at the Univers- 
ity of Chicago. While agreeing that the deplor- 
able fact of discrimination existed and needed to 
be checked, he recommended as a remedy a 
“fight for American public opinion and the re- 
awakening of the conscience of the American 
people to the American creed.” Such words, 
no doubt, sound fine to American ears, but the 
trouble with this position is that it taxes human 
patience just a bit too much. People prefer to 
see results, even if they are not adequate to their 
dreams, rather than to be fed on promises until 
they die. Besides, the sociologist and the Jew in 
Dr. Wirth, we suspect, know full well that the 
conscience of people as to the injustice they are 
doing is best awakened by a fight that is actually 
fought rather than by one that is merely 
announced. 

However, the pseudo-liberal position of the 
escapists is only one of several positions which 
were rejected by the founders of Brandeis Uni- 
versity. Implicitly and explicitly, they rejected 
the position taken by Dean Hartstein of Yeshiva 
University, who would have made traditional 
Judaism the “heart and soul” of any Jewish uni- 
versity in America. The same may be said re- 
garding Mordecai Kaplan’s idea of an “American 
University of Judaism” which, in Reconstruc- 
tionist transformation, turns out to be a secular- 
ized extension of a talmudic academy or a 
Theological Seminary. All this was clearly em- 
phasized by the principal speakers at the inau- 
gural festivities which took place at Boston. 
Furthermore, the men who are now at the helm 
at Brandeis University rejected, and probably 
quite reluctantly so, the point of departure of 
a group of highly distinguished scholars and lay- 
men who, at one time, were gathered together 
in the Albert Einstein Foundation of Higher 
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Learning. This group, in 1946, acquired the 
campus and buildings of Middlesex University 
at Waltham, Mass. which have now become the 
site of Brandeis University. They brought for- 
ward the candidacy of Prof. Harold Laski, noted 
British political scientist and Labor politico, 
for President of the new University. With all 
due respect for the scholarly attainments and the 
political courage of Prof. Laski, it must none- 
theless be said that the appointment of a more 
middle-of-the-road personality to this highly 
sensitive position in American Jewish life is 
likely to be considered a more fortunate choice 
by a wide variety of people in this country, both 
Gentiles and Jews. 

A brief summary, such as this, hardly traces 
the barest outline of the protracted argument 
which antedates the actual birth of the Univer- 
sity. It does not do justice to all those who have 
contributed to the initial achievement. Among 
the names to be mentioned we refer here only to 
Rabbi Israel Goldstein, who was present at 
Boston, and to Henry Hurwitz, the indefatigable 
editor of The Menorah Journal. A full account 
will have to be written by a future historian of 
Brandeis University. We also resist the tempta- 
tion to describe the inaugural festivities as such. 
May it suffice to say, on this score, that they 
were impressive and thought-provoking at the 
same time. More than 200 representatives of col- 
leges, universities and learned societies marched 
in the academic procession: at Symphony Hall. 
Personal greetings were extended by the Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
by the head of the Special Mission of the State 
of Israel to the United States. The principal 
address, on ““The Role of Education in a Democ- 
racy,” was given by the distinguished physicist, 
Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor of Washington 
University in St. Louis. A symposium and a 
luncheon meeting on “Contemporary Trends in 
Higher Education,” in which Prof. Ludwig 
Lewisohn of Brandeis University, President Case 
of Colgate University, President Fuller of Bard 
College, Prof. John H. Finley of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Prof. Ernst Simon of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, and Dr. Paul Klapper, 
President Emeritus of Queens College partici- 
pated, contained a great variety of stimulating 
ideas. Last but not least, the remarks made on 
two occasions by the newly installed President, 
Dr. Abram Leon Sachar, former National Direc- 
tor of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, con- 
firmed an already previously held conviction 
that the administration of the new institution 
will be in good hands. 


WHAT remains to be discussed, however, are 
the prospects for Brandeis University, as far as 
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they can be predicted at this moment, and the 
possible role which an institution such as this 
may play in the many-instrumented symphony 
of higher education in America. How is the 
Brandeis University development to start? What 
will be the attainable goal? And what will be 
the nature of the difficulties which will be en- 
countered on the way? We cannot attempt to 
answer these questions in any official capacity 
whatsoever, but we can try to interpret what 
we have observed and to outline probable devel- 
opments. 


It should be noted that Brandeis University 
will not start from the top, like the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, but from the bottom, 
as a small liberal arts college. This is due to a 
number of circumstances but particularly to the 
different conditions surrounding the initiation 
of the two institutions. Palestine in 1925 needed 
a center of research for the development of the 
country and only now does the need for an 
undergraduate college arise there. In the United 
States of our time, while the ultimate goal is 
the creation of a first-rate graduate institution, 
it seems more advisable to lay modest founda- 
tions, to establish a firm tradition of teaching 
and to train a devoted group of undergraduates 
who will be able to serve as the backbone for 
research departments in later years. It should be 
further noted that, in line with newer and more 
integrative trends in American education, un- 
dergraduate instruction at Brandeis will elimi- 
nate departments and divisions. In their place, 
four schools are to be established, designated as 
the School of General Studies, the School of So- 
cial Studies, the School of Humanities and the 
School of Science. The essential unity of human 
endeavor in the arts and sciences will be stressed, 
rather than the narrow departmentalization 
which has so luxuriated on most American 
campuses that, as Chancellor Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago recently put it, faculty 
members can converse about no more than the 
weather and politics, when they meet. They do 
not seem to have a universe of discourse. In con- 
tradistinction to such a merely technical man, 
the future product of the Brandeis curriculum 
is supposed to be a new edition of “educated 
man,” that is, one who knows his field of special- 
ization well but at the same time is cognizant 
of such values as permeate human life in its total- 
ity and at all times. 


There is little doubt that a humanistic course 
like this will face rough going in pragmatic 
America. This was implicitly pointed out in 
Arthur H. Compton’s inauguration address, 
when he remarked that education in a democ- 
racy must be conducted for the sake of the in- 
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dividual and has to take its departure from the 
needs of the individual. Furthermore, the 
student in a democracy is disinclined to accept 
unquestioningly whatever high values may be 
handed down to him on authority, as was done 
in the older type of humanistic education in 
Europe. He wants to understand these as derived 
from an observable constellation of circumstan- 
ces. In view of this, it is good to know that the 
Brandeis administration intends to lay stress on 
a progressive guidance and counselling service 
on the campus. The idea is that each student is 
to find individual attention to his problems and 
whatever help may be necessary for wholesome 
growth. It was the suggestion of this writer at 
the discussions that took place in Boston recently, 
that a future social science program at Brandeis 
should be serviceable to this end. The minority 
student in America generally and the Jewish 
student particularly needs an unbiased under- 
standing both of his own social background and 
of the tension which he encounters as he steps 
out into the larger society. 


From such deliberations as to the foundations, 
it is only a step to a consideration of the program 
of graduate studies which will be erected on 
them. It seems obvious that, as far as practical 
urgency is concerned, a School of Medicine and 
of related fields, such as veterinary medicine, 
pharmacy and dentistry, will rank foremost in 
plans for the future. The reason is not far to 
seek. We are faced with an attempt of the forces 
of privilege in our society to monopolize these 
important fields and to shut off aspiring mem- 
bers of minority ethnic groups from access to 
them by means of the quota system. There are 
various ways to overcome this barrier. One is 
the enactment of Fair Education Practices Laws, 
both on the federal and on the state level. Such 
laws will help, but only to the degree to which 
they will be supported by an enlightened public 
opinion. At best, this will be a slow-grinding 
mill. The second approach is embodied in the 
creation of the New York State University. This 
is a most desirable approach, but its realization 
will be subject to all the pitfalls that are insepar- 
able from mass education. The third approach 
and the one, I am sure, that will appeal most 
strongly to the fighting spirit in our younger 
generation, is the one which takes our fate in our 
own hands and fashions an instrument of fine 
efficiency in the battle for the future. This will 
be the way of Brandeis University. 


Second only to a School of Medicine and to the 
various related natural science departments, 
will be a graduate School of Semitic and Judaistic 
Studies and a Graduate School of Social Studies. 
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These Schools will form important links between 
this country and the Hebrew University in Je- 
rusalem and they will also be a training group 
for the vital fields of education, law, and the 
various branches of social service to which 
students may devote themselves afterward Not 
much need be said in favor of an emphasis on 
Judaistic studies, since it is evident that the val- 
ues which are to contribute to American democ- 
racy in the future will have to be developed as 
we continue on the road which the Jewish genius 
travelled in the past. The need for impartial re- 
search in the social sciences arises at the point 
where a link is to be forged between the past and 
the present and a policy to be formulated for 
the future. America is a new experiment in the 
history of mankind and a new experience in the 
history of the Jewish people. The experiment 
must not fail, if the experience is not to end in 
frustration. 


The problems of democratic living in a multi- 
group society are staggering and require eternal 
watchfulness and a continuous search for a 
deeper comprehension of human relations. While 
it is true that a multitude of efforts are being 
made in this direction, the results thus far are dis- 
appointing. All too frequently, the participants 
in this discussion emphasize pious generalities and 
avoid hard facts. Nor have the Jews of America 
as a group done what might have been expected 
of them. One of the best-informed Jewish so- 
cial scientists in this country, Prof. Bessie Bloom 
Wessel of the Connecticut College for Women, 
has recently drawn attention to the amazing 
fact* that we do not have a central institute of 
Jewish affairs to which lay students or mature 
investigators working in American universities 
may turn for periods of study and observation. 
To be sure, there are many scattered and, may it 
be admitted, more or less partisan efforts to this 
end, but nothing comparable to what Negroes 
and those interested in the Negro have at Fisk, 
Howard and Atlanta Universities and in the 
powerful organizations which supply funds and 
grant scholarships in the field of race relations. 
There is no academic institution of undisputed 
standing which would serve as a center for the 
study of contemporary Jewish problems. As a 
result, the Jewish community in America in its 
effort at public relations, has often enough plead- 
ed for a cause but consistently has failed to pre- 
sent the facts. Thus, we have not yet spoken the 


* “Ethnic Family Patterns: The American Jewish Family.” The 
American Journal of Sociology, May 1948, pp. 439-442. 
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language which the best minds in America would 
understand. In other words, we attended get- 
together parties but no real meeting has taken 
place. It is to be hoped that Brandeis University 
will be a teacher in this respect. 


Att these observations are necessarily incom- 
plete and merely tentative in nature, pointing 
out the direction in which the institution on 
Waltham Hill may move, if it is to contribute 
significantly to the cause of higher education 
in America. In striving for such goals and ideals, 
much hostility from within the Jewish fold and 
from without will have to be overcome and 
hence, the difficulties to be encountered on the 
way will be formidable. We can enumerate 
here only a few. First of all, some at least of 
those who do not want this sort of an university 
at all and those too, who want to see it develop 
along the line of a narrowly sectarian institution, 
must be reconciled to the course which has been 
chosen. On this basis, generous donors must be 
found, in addition to the “Boston Braves” who 
have blazed the trail. We are confident that this 
will come to pass because we are sure that the 
idea of Brandeis University will catch the imag- 
ination of many. If funds are assured, they must 
be put to good use. The professors and instruct- 
ors to be appointed must be of top rank and 
their freedom of expression in teaching as well 
as in research must be protected from intimida- 
tion and interference, no matter how subtle and 
innocuous the disguise. 


Furthermore, a first-class library must be built 
up from next to nothing and in a relatively 
short time. Social life on the campus must pro- 
vide for the needs of Jewish as well as non-Jew- 
ish students and, in addition, must be ‘well 
integrated with the social life on the surrounding 
campuses of New England. It must be fully 
part of them and yet sound a note all of its own. 
We trust that all these and other tasks will be 
well attended to and we wish those who have 
devoted themselves to them the best of luck. 
They have embarked on an enterprise the course 
of which can be charted but without certainty 
as to the destination which will eventually be 
reached. Yet, whatever the destination may turn 
out to be, there can be no doubt that the found- 
ing of Brandeis University casts a bright spot- 
light on the problem of Jewish existence in 
America. For the sake of the country as a whole, 
as well as for the sake of the Jewish community, 
this is to be welcomed. From now on we are in 
America under our own name. 
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DIGEST OF TH MONT Ia 


A Soviet View of Zionism 


In Pravpa (October 21) Ilya Ehrenburg makes the 
following comment on Zionism: 


RECEIVED a letter from Alexander R. in Munich. He 

writes: 

“You may be surprised that I turn to you, but I read 
some of your books and I turn to you as to an author— 
help me find my way in a problem which I find difficult. 
I am a German Jew, naturally, an anti-fascist, I am a 
medical student. In 1938 I succeeded in escaping to France. 
When the Nazis invaded that country I hid and later 
served with the Maquis for two years. I fought in the 
partisan detachment Gabriel Perry. After the victory I 
returned to Munich. I confess, I was naive. I thought 
that fascism had been destroyed. Now I have to experience 
humiliations daily. When Hitler was in power I thought 
that it was a temporary eclipse, and considered anti-Semit- 
tism to be one of the symptoms of the ‘brown plague.’ 
But why must I now read disgusting inscriptions on the 
walls? Why must I hear students shouting to me: ‘Get 
out to Palestine!” Why was one of my friends rejected as 
a professor and explicitly informed: ‘This is no place for 
a Jew!’ You cannot imagine how unbearable are these in- 
sults to one’s dignity. I long for the simplest thing—the 
right to exist without a badge of humiliation. The Nazis 
put a yellow patch on our chests; now things are done 
more delicately, but they are the same. The same Nazis 
occupy positions of responsibility under American guard. 
You no doubt know of this, and I am not writing in order 
to register a complaint or to provide information. 

“T want to know what is the attitude toward Israel in 
the Soviet Union. Can one see in it a solution to the so- 
called Jewish Question? For me these are not abstract spec- 
ulations but a question of my life. In your novel Boorya 

(Tempest) I read terrible descriptions of the murder of 
Jews in Oswiecim and in other places. My entire family 
perished at the hands of the Nazis. How to prevent the 
repetition of these horrors? Yesterday I heard one of my 
colleagues declare in a loud voice: ‘It is necessary to finish 
the Jews!’ I was never a Zionist, but I am beginning to 
believe in the idea of a Jewish State. I am waiting for an 
answer from you, because you are an author of that coun- 
try in which I believe with my whole heart.” 

I think that the question posed by the correspondent, 
whom I do not know, interests not only him, and not 
only Jews, but all sensible and conscientious people. I 
therefore decided to answer not with a private letter but 
with a newspaper article. 


ALEXANDER R. asks what is the attitude toward Israel 
in the Soviet Union, One can answer this question very 
briefly: The Soviet government was the first to recognize 
the new State, it energetically protested against the ag- 
gressors, and when the armies of Israel defended their 
land from the Arab legions which were under the com- 
mand of British officers, all the sympathies of the Soviet 
people were on the side of the injured and not on the 
side of the offenders. This was just as natural as that the 
Soviet people should sympathize with the patriots of Viet 
Nam and not with the French subjugators, with the pa- 
triots of Indonesia and not with the Dutch chastisers. 

Alexander R’s first question can also be answered more 
extensively. The representatives of the Soviet Union in 
the United Nations said that our people appreciates the 
feelings of the Jews who had experienced the greatest 


tragedy and finally received the right to exist on their 
own land. Wishing success to the toilers of Israel, the 
Soviet people do not shut their eyes to the tribulations 
awaiting all honest people of the young state. In addition 
to the invasion of the Anglo-Arab armies, Israel is sub- 
ject to still another invasion, less publicized but no less 
dangerous, the invasion of Anglo-American capital. For 
the imperialists Palestine. means oil, above all else. The 
predatory competition of Standard Oil on one hand and 
the Anglo-Iranian Petroleum Company and Shell on the 
other, interfered with the life of the young state. The 
interests of the Palstine Potash Company, the flow of oil 
from Kirkuk to Haifa, American projects for concessions 
and military bases, these threaten Israel next to King Ab- 
dullah’s cutthroats. At the head of the State of Israel do 
not stand representatives of the toilers. We have all seen 
how the bourgeoisie of the European countries with their 
great traditions and long established statehood sold out 
the national interests for the sake of the dollar. Can the 
Soviet people count on the bourgeoisie of Israel to be more 
conscientious and more sagacious than the bourgeoisie of 
France or of Italy? Hardly. We have faith in peoples. But 
if the people of Israel fights and fights gallantly, this 
does not mean that the people rules. 


There are many laborers in Israel urban and rural. The 
entire burden of the defense of the country fell upon 
them. Not long ago Mikunis, the secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party in Israel, declared: 
We have neither a property nor an income tax: manufac- 
turers here have shamelessly raised their profits. In this 
manner the toilers have to struggle not only against the 
invaders but also against the greed of their own bourgeoi- 
sie for whom the war means profit, above all, as it does 
for any bourgeoisie. 


I believe that the progressive people in Israel, its workers, 
will find the correct way in unusually difficult conditions. 
I am convinced that socialism will triumph in the whole 
world, and also in Israel. But though I believe in the future 
of Israel, I must answer in the negative to the second 
question of my correspondent who asks whether the es- 
tablishment of this State constitutes a solution of the 
so-called “Jewish Question.” 


I atways thought, and still think, that the “Jewish 
Question” can be solved everywhere only as a result of 
general social, and consequently also spiritual progress. 
The toilers of all the countries will solve it, and not uto- 
pians or diplomats. I am full of admiration for the cour- 
age of the fighters of Israel when they beat off the attacks 
of the British mercenaries, but I know that the solution 
of the “Jewish Question” depends not on the military 
successes in Palestine but on the triumph of socialism over 
capitalism, the victory of the high international principles 
of the working class over nationalism, fascism, and 
racism. 


The forces of darkness have long ago dreamed up idle 
fancies in an effort to represent the Jews as special beings 
unlike other people about them. They said that Jews lead 
a separate and different existence, sharing neither the joys 
nor the sorrows of the nations among whom they live. 
They insisted that Jews were people lacking a sense of 
attachment to a motherland, eternal nomads. They swore 
that Jews of different countries are united among them- 
selves by some mysterious bonds. All these fancies found 
their extreme expression in Hitler’s vile book Mein Kampf 
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and were repeated by SS who buried old Jews alive and 
threw infants into crematoria or buried them in pits. 

Yes, Jews lived apart when they were forced to do so. 
The ghetto was invented not by Jewish mystics but by 
Catholic fanatics. At the time when the eyes of humanity 
were veiled with a religious fog, there were fanatics among 
the Jews, as there were among Catholics, Protestants, 
Greek Orthodox, and Mohammedans. As soon as the gates 
of the ghetto were opened, as soon as the fog of medieval 
darkness lifted, the Jews of the various countries entered 
the common life of the nations. 

It is true that many Jews left their homeland and emi- 
grated to America. But they did not emigrate because 
they did not love their land. They emigrated because vio- 
lence and humiliation deprived them of the land they 
loved. Indeed, were the Jews the only ones to seek salva- 
tion, at times, in other countries? Did not the Italians and 
Irish act likewise? Or the Slavs of the countries dominated 
by the Turks and Germans? Or the Armenians, or the Rus- 
sian sects? Jewish toilers, like all others, are strongly at- 
tached to the land where they were born and where they 
grew up. 

Jews live in many lands, Many live on the same soil 
whither their predecessors came in immemorial times past. 
Jewish monuments in Tunisia, Georgia, Italy, date back 
to great antiquity. The forces of darkness say that there 
exists a certain mystic bond between all the Jews of the 
world. But in fact there is little in common between a 
Jew of Tunisia and a Jew living in Chicago who speaks 
the language of America and thinks in American terms. 
If a bond does exist between them, it is not of a mystical 
nature but one resulting from anti-Semitism. Were a mad- 
man to declare tomorrow that all red-haired people, or 
all those with flat noses should be persecuted and exter- 
minated, we would witness a natural solidarity among 
red heads or flat nosed persons. The unheard-of bestiality 
of the German fascists, the principle of exterminating the 
Jews which they widely announced and put into effect in 
many countries, the racist propoganda beginning with 
humiliations and ending with the crematoria of Maidanek 
—these aroused within the hearts of Jews of different 
countries a sense of deep affinity. This is the solidarity of 
the humiliated and aroused. . . . 


Or course there are nationalists and mystics among 
the Jews. They have created the program of Zionism, but 
it was not they who settled Palestine with Jews. Palestine 
was settled with Jews by the ideologists of hatred among 
people, by the adepts of racism, by the anti-Semites who 
drove people from their homes and compelled them to 
seek beyond the seven seas, not happiness but the right to 
human dignity. We all recall the epic of the ship Exodus 
which carried refugees from Western Europe to Palestine, 
people who by chance escaped the crematoria of Oswiecim 
and came under the fire of British soldiers. The State of 
Israel reminds us of this ship, an ark, a raft bearing people 
who had been caught in the bloody deluge of racism and 
fascism. 

Why is my correspondent, Alexander R., inclined to 
see salvation in Israel? Because those people who had de- 
prived him of his homeland continue to rule in Bavaria, 
because the German racists have found dependable pro- 
tectors—the racists of New Jersey and Alabama; because 
for the Jew of Bavaria, Hitlerism is not merely a horrible 
memory but something alive, guarded and cultivated. It 
is possible that under these circumstances Alexander R. 
has no choice but to hurdle the obstacles set up by the 
various “observers” and to make his way to Israel. But 
if that should be a solution to the personal drama of Alex- 
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ander R., it cannot be a solution to the drama of the Jews 
who live in various countries where money, falsehood, and 
prejudices rule. ... 


The greatest number of Jews live in the United States. 
When I was in America I saw how the trans-Atlantic rac- 
ists insult the dignity of Jews, Negroes, Chinese, and Ital- 
ians. Everyone understands that American Jews are 
threatened with the growing racism in the U. S. and 
everyone understands that the salvation of American Jews 
lies not in the State of Israel, which could not absorb even 
a small part of them, but in the victory of progressive 
America over racist America. 


THE Zionists say that the recent tragedy experienced 
by the Jews of Europe is explainable by the fact that the 
Jews lived scattered among other nations. Let us recall 
that in 1942 the armies of Hitler penetrated Egypt and 
were close to Palestine. Even had a sovereign Jewish State 
existed at that time it could not have opposed the ar- 
mored divisions of Rommel. What saved the Jews of Pal- 
estine? Stalingrad, the victory of the Soviet people over 
the fascists, for Hitler was compelled to look to his de- 
fenses instead of undertaking a campaign against 
Jerusalem. 


In a fateful encounter the Soviet people defeated the 
enemy of all the nations—the bloody German fascism. The 
same Soviet people which saved Europe also saved the lives 
of millions of Jews. Not long ago I was in Wroclaw. The 
new Jewish settlers there invited the participants in the 
World Congress of Intellectuals to visit them. Polish 
scholars, Negro authors, Brazilians, Czechs came. A little 
girl pioneer addressed the Soviet delegate with the follow- 
ing words: “Tell the Soviet people that we, Jewish children 
of Wroclaw, offer flowers to your countrymen who lie in 
the mass grave. Tell the Soviet people that we know who 
saved us from perishing.” 


There exists only one solution to the “Jewish Question” 
—the victory of the progressive forces of mankind, Should 
we for a moment visualize the terrible picture of a victory 
of world reaction, then we could declare with certainty 
that the State of Israel would be turned into a new Oswie- 
cim or Maidanek. 


THERE was fascism in a number of countries in Eastern 
and South Eastern Europe before the war. There Jews were 
subject to persecution. Suffic it to recall the Iron Guard 
and the pogroms in Poland of that day. Then came the 
Hitlerites. They encouraged gangsters from the dregs of 
society and organized the mass extermination of the Jews. 
But under pressure of the peoples, and with the aid of the 
Soviet Army, the fascist rulers fell. The gentlemen who 
dreamed of the rebirth of the pre-war regimes, half liberals, 
half pogromists, fled overseas. The toilers took the govern- 
ment into their hands. And I saw with what devotion and 
patriotism the Jews of the various countries of the peoples’ 
democracies are rebuilding the destroyed cities, working, 
studying, writing books, planting trees. In Poland, where 
the Pilsudskyites tormented the Jews before the war, there 
is scarcely a city that does not have a street named after the 
heroes of the Ghetto. The heroic struggle of the Jews of 
Warsaw against the German invaders is the pride of the 
entire Polish people. When some years ago the fascist dregs 
tried to stage a pogrom in Kielce, the people’s government 
punished them as enemies of Poland. The people of Bul- 
garia succeeded in saving the Jews of Bulgaria from mass 
shipment to the death camps. After September 9, People’s 
Courts convicted the Bulgarian fascists who stained their 
hands with Jewish blood. Now the Jews of Bulgaria, 
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among whom are numerous partisans, together with the en- 
tire Bulgarian people, are building their new democratic 
government. Their future is not overseas but in Sofia, 
Plovdiv, and Russia. ... 


More than once the founder of our government, V. I. 
Lenin, flayed anti-Semitism and stamped it as shameful in 
wrathful essays and speeches. The October revolution 
brought freedom and equal rights to all the citizens of the 
Soviet country, including the Jews. Some of the Jews 
count Russian as their native tongue, others Ukrainian, still 
others Yiddish, but all of them consider the Soviet country 
their homeland and are proud that they are citizens of the 
land where exploitation of man by man has been done 
away with. In 1931, when the terrible cloud was spread- 
ing over Europe, and foreseeing the evil deeds of the can- 


nibals, J. V. Stalin said: 


“National and racial chauvinism is a remnant of a man- 
hating morality characteristic of the period of cannibalism. 
Anti-Semitism, as the most extreme expression of racial 
chauvinism is the most dangerous survival of cannibalism.” 
When cannibalism tried to consume Europe, the Soviet 
people under the leadership of Stalin destroyed the canni- 
bals. Soviet Jews, together with the people of other nation- 
alities, defended the great ideas of our society and their 
native land with self-sacrifice. Girls, boys, and old men 
went out of the ghettos of Vilno and Minsk to join parti- 
san detachments. The native soil has become still dearer 
to each Soviet Jew. When he recalls the destruction of the 
innocent victims of fascism, he remembers the fierce battles 
and the fallen heroes, He is bound to every other Soviet 
citizen by bonds of fighting friendship, and to every inch 
of land by precious graves. 

Let my correspondent, Alexander R., think of the events 
of the past decade and he will understand that the “Jewish 


Question” can be solved in only one way: the destruction 
of the “Jewish Question.” 


WE HAVE sympathy for the struggle of the toilers of 
Israel. They have the sympathy not only of the Soviet 
Jews but of all Soviet people. There are no partisans of 
Glubb Pasha in our midst. Nevertheless each Soviet citizn 
understands that not only the national but also the social 
character of a State is important. A citizen of the 
Soviet society considers the people of any bourgeois land, 
including the people of Israel, as wayfarers who have not 
yet emerged from the dark forest. A citizen of the Soviet 
society can never envy the fate of people who have to bear 
the yoke of capitalist exploitation. 

The fate of Jewish toilers in all lands is bound up with 
the progress and the fate of socialism. The Soviet Jews, 
together with all Soviet people, are building their socialist 
homeland. They do not look to the Near East; they look 
to the future. And I think that the toilers of the State of 
Israel, who look for justice and are far from the mysticism 
of the Zionists, now look to the North, to the Soviet Union, 
which is in the vanguard of mankind on the way to a 
better future, _ 


The Arab Refugees 


THE Economist (October 2, 1948) carries the following 
remarks on the Arab refugees: 


[IN ALL, Arab refugees from Palestine number about 

360,000. The bulk are in Transjordan, which was by 
mid-September housing 160,000 and spending £8,000 a 
day on bread alone. (These figures should be set against 
those for its population and annual local revenue, which 
are about 340,000 heads and about £P1,200,000 respective- 
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ly.) In Palestine itself, the few who have got as far as 
the Jordan valley are relatively well off; they have been 
tented by the Arab Legion, can draw water from the Wadi 
Qilt, and could weather the winter in their sheltered spot 
below sea level. The many who are still in the Judean hills 
could not, and must presumably descend on and swamp 
the hitherto adequate camps round Jericho. Probably the 
most affecting sight in the hills is at Bir Zeit, north of 
Jerusalem, where about 14,000 destitutes are ranged on 
terrace upon terrace under the olive trees—a tree to a 
family—and are forced to consume the bark and burn the 
living wood that has meant a livelihood for generations. 
Here and at Nablus, where the organization is slightly 
more systematic, there is at present so little milk for babies 
that abortion seems the kindest way out. The Lebanon is 
housing about 70,000, of whom 30,000 are destitute, and 
having swarmed like locusts through the prosperous little 
villages of the southern coast, are now massed in camps 
near Sidon and Beirut. In Syria, which has had smaller 
numbers to deal with, and has received its contingent at 
second hand, the Committee for the Liberation of Palestine 
is running a receiving camp, with card indexes, DDT and 
organized sanitation in evidence, 

The plight of the destitute can best be pictured by giv- 
ing some of the evidence upon which Count Bernadotte 
based his report. 

When Sir Raphael Cilento, United Nations Director of 
Aid for Refugees, inspected Transjordan, he made an 
analysis of 508 typical families. This revealed that 2,644 
out of 3,453 persons, or just over 75 per cent, were either 
under five, over 60, or else pregnant and nursing mothers. 
Their men are not necessarily dead, but are lost. The im- 
mediate needs of these families included 4,100 blankets, 
11,000 garments and 1,929 pairs of shoes. The sample is 
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of course not typical of the whole 320,000; but it is a fair 
cross-section of those elsewhere. Only the free food pro- 
vided, so far, by the Arab governments keeps them alive. 


It should be realised that all these people burn with re- 
sentment not at the mistakes committed by their own 
leaders, of which they are unaware, but against the British 
and the west—almost more even than against the Israelis— 
for leaving them to such a fate. Resentment against Brit- 
ain is quickenéed by the presence, among their members, of 
many middle class people who worked for the Government 
of Palestine, who had not cashed their last salary cheques 
owing to the closure of the banks since May, and who 
now wholly mistrust these. Two further points to re- 
member about the local state of mind are that the custom 
of blaming foreigners for everything has become endemic, 
and is to all appearances justifiable because first aid was 
rendered by Arabs only. 


But only when the present plight of the refugees has 
been grasped, and its consequences weighed, is it important 
to examine how much of it is of Jewish and how much 
of Arab making, and whether it could have been avoided. 
The exodus happened in two waves. The first, which 
broke around May 15,* consisted in the first place of in- 
habitants of Haifa and Jaffa (with Arab populations of 
62,000 and 93,000 respectively) and then—as the Israeli 
forces surged north from Haifa—of the inhabitants of 
Acre also. The second wave, consisting of rural as well 
as urban families, coursed inland when, in June, the Arab 
states elected to resume fighting and the Israelis overran 
the Ramle-Lydda area. These second fugitives were all 
destitute, as the Israeli troops gave them an hour in which 
to quit, but simultaneously requisitioned all transport. 

The exents of the first exodus are described as follows 
by a British eye witness:— 
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On April 21st British Military and Police evacuated 
certain buildings, mainly in the commercial quarters of 
the town, which they had previously occupied, and with- 
drew to the British residential zone and to the Port, holding 
a narrow connecting link between these two districts. 
Upon the British withdrawal, the Haganah and certain 
Irgun Zvai Leumi units made a determined attack upon the 
Arab-held quarters of Haifa, and within twelve hours had 
completely overcome all Arab resistance. A considerable 
number of Iraqi and Syrian irregulars was killed and the 
Arab residents of Haifa fled, in a state of utter panic, to 
the (British-held) port area; to the Roman Catholic 
Monastery of Stella Maris on Mount Carmel, and to St. 
Luke’s Anglican Church compound in the German Colony. 
During the subsequent days, the Jewish authorities who 
were now in complete control of Haifa (save for the 
limited districts still held by the British troops) urged all 
Arabs to remain in Haifa, and guaranteed them protection 
and security. So far I know, most of the British civilian 
residents whose advice was asked by Arab friends told 
the latter that they would be wise to stay. 


However, of the 62,000 Arabs who formerly lived in 
Haifa, not more than 5,000 or 6,000 remained. The re- 
mainder fled, many by sea to Acre or Beirut—paying ex- 
orbitant fees for their passage— others in convoys of 
three-ton lorries, provided by the British Army and pro- 
tected by British Military escorts. The latter went either 
to Acre or to Nazareth (both of which towns subsequently 
fell into the hands of the Israeli forces). So far as I am 
aware, no effort, apart from urging the Arabs to stay, was 
made by the Jews to interfere with this exodus. In the 
majority of cases the refugees took all the movable property 
that they could take on the lorries—I believe a limit was 
imposed in some cases—and if they had time they either 
bricked up or secured as strongly as possible the entrances 
and windows of their houses and shops. 


* See the next paragraph for a more correct dating—Eb. 
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Various factors influenced their decision to seek safety 
in flight. There is but little doubt that far the most 
potent of these factors was the announcements made over 
the air by the Arab Higher Executive, urging all Arabs 
in Haifa to quit. The reason given was that upon the final 
withdrawal of the British, the combined armies of the 
Arab States would invade Palestine and “drive the Jews 
into the sea,” and it was clearly intimated that those Arabs 
who remained in Haifa and accepted Jewish protection 
would be regarded as renegades. At that time, the Palestin- 
ian Arabs still had some confidence in the ability of the 
Arab League to implement the promises of its spokesmen. 
The news of what happened at Deir Yassin had been widely 
circulated among the Arabs all over Palestine. It is possible 
that the Arabs feared a repetition of this incident, as an 
act of retribution for the massacre of the Jewish technic- 
ians at the CRL installation in Haifa Bay in December. 

Not until a couple of months later—by which time it 
was quite obvious that the refugees were not coming back 
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—did the Jewish authorities take steps to enter those houses 
which had been evacuated by the refugees, or to break 
down the bricked-up doors of their shops. And, in any 
case, these entrances were effected legally, by orders of 
the (Jewish) Custodian of Enemy Property (appointed 
by the Israeli Provisional Government) and records have 
been kept of the. goods (some of them foodstuffs urgently 
needed by the remaining population, both Jewish and 
Arab), which were confiscated. 

In Jaffa, Irgun units attacked the town before the 
British had left, when it was defended by Iraqi and Syrian 
irregulars. These last were forced back, and Jaffa would 
no doubt there and then have fallen into the hands of 
Israel but for the action of British troops, who threatened 
to engage the advancing Jews. The latter then retired to 
Tel Aviv. The Iraqis and Syrians thereupon siezed a chance 
to loot locally, particularly in Christian Arab houses, and 
then made a get-away with their spoils. The unfortunate 
local Arabs at once followed... . 
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| Evacuees: Services in towns where Jewish population has 
been increased by Israeli occupation. Renovation of build- 
ings in deserted Arab villages. 

Shelters for defense of all institutions. 

Central building in Jerusalem for distribution of supplies 
to all our institutions in the city. 

Children of Working Mothers: Services enabling mothers 
to participate in war effort; for Yemenite children in 
settlements. 
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A MILLION DOLLARS FOR THE NEW CITIZENS OF ISRAEL 





This is the goal PIONEER WOMEN has set for the Moatzat Hapoalot, the Working Women’s Council of Israel in 1948-49— 
| a higher goal than ever before, because the needs are greater than ever before. 


$1,000,000 will finance these operations in Israel: 
SERVICES FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH AND WOMEN 


| HAVE A PERSONAL SHARE IN THIS GREAT PROGRAM! 


Join Pioneer Women’s 30,000 Members in This United Effort. (Clubs in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil—Sister Organizations in England and France.) 


THE WOMEN'S LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA, Inc. 











Youth Training Farms (mishkei poalot): Land pur- 
chases for essential expansion to provide 3-year course for 
immigrant and Israeli youth; renovation of bombed build- 
ings; supplement income from farm produce which has been 
depleted due to wartime conditions. 


Vocational training of soldier’s wives enabling them to 
replace men in industry. 


Children's homes: Continue the program for 25 new chil- 
dren’s homes throughout the country. 


WOMEN 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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OUR GOAL IN ‘49 


$10,000,000 


FOR 


HISTADRUT 


The 25th Annual Histadrut Campaign in America will be responsible for the most con- 


structive tasks in its quarter century of service to the Israeli pioneers. A minimum of 


$10,000,000 is required to execute the Histadrut program and strengthen the position 


of the cooperative movement as the propelling force in Israel’s reborn democracy. 


Histadrut's Five-Fold Task Is: 


REHABILITATE and productive a half million Jewish immigrants during the next 
decade. 


EXPAND the cooperative enterprises that give a solid foundation to Israel’s peace 
and war efforts. 


REPAIR the damage done to agricultural settlements and many Histadrut insti- 
tutions—the co-ops have borne the brunt of the war and suffered severely from 
loss of personnel and equipment. 


PROMOTE friendly relations with the Arab citizens of Israel and the Arab peo- 
ples of the Middle East. Form new co-ops and raise living standards of the Arabs. 


ENABLE HISTADRUT TO PLAY ITS MAXIMUM ROLE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF ISRAEL AS A DEMOCRATIC, COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


DO YOUR SHARE! 


GIVE TO THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN! 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 
45 EAST 17th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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